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THE  FALSE  STEP. 


CHAPTER   I. 


What  a  bridge 


Of  glass  I  walk  upon,  over  a  river 
Of  certain  ruin,  mine  own  weighty  fears, 
Cracking  what  should  support  me  !  and  those  helps 
Which  confidence  lends  to  others  are  from  me 
Ravish'd  by  doubts  and  wilful  jealousy. 

By  what  name  should  we  designate  that 
feeling  which  enables  us  to  say  to  grief,  Not 
now, — in  a  little  while  I  shall  be  all  yours  ? 
— Is  it  pride,  or  magnanimity,  or  a  temporary 
aberration  of  mind,  that  empowers  us  to  de- 
ceive ourselves   with   fallacies   that  would  not 

VOL.    II.  B 
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deceive  others  ?  and  which  makes  us,  after 
a  momentary  struggle,  in  imagination  so 
triumphant,  —  in  reality  so  feeble  and  over- 
thrown ? 

Jeannette''s  mind,  on  arriving  at  home,  was 
almost  as  much  bewildered  as  her   heart  was 
distressed,  and  she  experienced  all  that  wretch- 
ed desire  for  the  relief  of  tears,  which  the  inca- 
pacity to  shed  them  so  much  increases.     But 
she  said   to  herself, — "  Why,  oh  !  why  ?''"'  and 
burying  her  blushing  face  in  her  hands,   she 
tried  to  force  the  answer  to  her  own  inquiry, 
unlistened  to,  back  upon  her  heart.     She  strove 
to  veil  her  feelino-s  from  her  own  knowlediJ^e, 
and  to  persuade,  nay,  to  convince  herself  that  it 
was  not,  that  it  could  not  be,  because  she  loved. 
She  accused  herself  of  folly,  of  vanity,  of  pre- 
sumption, and  self-indulgence,  and  she  vowed 
never  more  to  think   of  Lindsay  Bathurst, — 
never  again  to  cherish  one  idle  hope,  one  futile 
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expectation.  Her  emotions  had  heightened  the 
glow  of  her  cheeks ;  and  Matilda,  when  first 
she  looked  at  her,  recommended  that  she  should 
go  out  no  more  that  night.  But  Jeannette's 
deceptive  feelings  on  this  occasion  blinded 
her  judgment  of  her  bodily  strength.  She 
assured  Matilda,  she  was  equal  to  any  exertion  ; 
but  that,  if  it  would  gratify  her,  she  would  pro- 
mise not  to  dance.  She  ascribed  the  agitation 
of  her  spirits  to  her  disappointment  in  not  hav- 
ing met  with  Mrs.  Crosbie,  and  her  imprudence 
in  going  to  the  Opera  alone ;  and  she  was  now 
glad  of  that  circumstance,  as  a  subject*  of 
lamentation,  because  it  was  tangible  and  be- 
cause she  could  speak  of  it  to  Matilda.  But 
Matilda  was  not  deceived :  she  saw  her  sis- 
ter's wretchedness,  and  her  determination  not 
to  speak  of  its  cause.  She  could  however 
do  nothing.  Her  father's  dinner-guests  were 
departing,  and  it  was  necessary,  if  they  went, 
b2 
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that  they  should  accompany  him  immediately 
to House. 

They  were  long  in  arriving,  and  poor  Jean- 
nette''s  exaltation  had  time  to  lower.  The  fever 
of  her  mind  abated,  and  as  she  entered  the 
saloon  of  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  splendid 
mansions  in  England,  the  whole  world  was 
becoming  the  blank  to  her  that  it  had  before 
once  been. 

But  she  did  not  yet  sink.  The  glare  and 
glitter  were  distasteful  and  oppressive  to  her 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  people  that  flitted 
around  her  seemed  like  the  creatures  of  a 
pageant  whom  she  was  condemned  to  look  at 
for  a  time.  Friends  and  strangers  were  of 
equal  value  in  her  eyes,  and  the  greetings  and 
recognitions  of  the  former,  but  for  Matilda's 
vigilance  in  rousing  her,  would  have  passed 
unperceived  and  unacknowledged. 

A  very  celebrated  singer  sang  that  night  for 
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the  first  time  in  a  private  party — and  every 
thing  that  this  talented  individual  looked,  said, 
or  did,  was,  of  course,  freely  and  fully  talked  of. 
Her  features,  figure,  complexion,  and  dress, 
were  each  as  separately  and  carefully  criticised, 
as  if  the  fate  of  Europe  had  depended  upon 
her  beauty  and  attire.  Few  moral  truths  have 
been  so  universally  admitted  as  the  perfection 
of  her  foot ;  and  perhaps  no  abstract  question, 
however  interesting  to  humanity  at  large,  v^^as 
ever  half  so  patiently  investigated,  or  half  so 
generally  discussed,  as  her  positive  and  compa- 
rative merits.  It  was  not  till  Jeannette  was  ap- 
pealed to  for  her  opinion  that  she  was  sensible 
of  her  presence,  and  she  was  a  little  shocked  to 
find  how  absent  she  had  been.  But,  happily  for 
society,  there  are  a  few  conventional  phrases 
which,  if  introduced  at  the  proper  moment,  will 
hide  a  multitude  of  ignorances  and  inadverten- 
cies of  an  equally  heinous  nature. 
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Matilda  watched  her  sister  with  anxiety,  for 
she  saw  that  her  mind  was  nearly  in  a  state  of 
stupor.  She  had  asked  her  if  she  would  like 
to  return  home ;  but  Jeannette  had  refused,  and 
Matilda  then  proposed  that  they  should  endea- 
vour to  find  seats  in  an  adjoining  room.  It 
was  in  their  way  thither  that  they  encountered 
Lindsay  Bathurst,  who  sprang  eagerly  forward 
to  meet  them.  "  I  heard  you  were  here,"  he 
said,  "  and  have  been  stationed  near  this  door- 
way for  an  hour,  in  order  not  to  miss  you.'"' 
These  words  were  addressed  to  Matilda,  but  he 
looked  towards  Jeannette,  and  with  so  much 
affection,  that  had  she  looked  again,  they  might 
even  then  have  understood  each  other.  But 
Jeannette's  thoughts  and  feelings  were  at  that 
moment  all  turned  inward,— all  gathered  together 
into  one  painful  focus :  she  had  seen  him ;  he 
was  beside  her,  and  it  was  nothing  to  her.  The 
interview  she  had  hoped  for,  prayed  for,  had  been 
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granted  her,  but  had  involved  her  in  greater 
misery  than  she  had  ever  before  known.  His 
presence  was  an  oppression  to  her :  she  could 
have  borne  any  thing,  she  thought,  better 
than  having  him  near  her,  and  hearing  him 
speak  on  commonplace  subjects,  and  in  a  com- 
monplace manner.  It  was  strange  with  what 
unreasonable  swiftness  she  strove  to  set  a  seal 
on  her  heart  against  all  hope,  or  with  how  fixed 
a  purpose  she  avoided  once  looking  towards 
him.  At  one  moment  she  was  left  alone  with 
him,  and  their  mutual  silence  was  embarrassing 
to  both.  He  wished  so  anxiously  to  say  some- 
thing to  her,  but  was  intimidated  by  her  cold- 
ness. He  was  anxious  and  agitated,  and  look- 
ed around  him,  as  if  to  find  in  external  'ob- 
jects relief  from  the  awkwardness  of  his  posi- 
tion. Jeannette  interpreted  this  slight  move- 
ment into  weariness  of  being  near  her  ;  and  she 
said  to  him  gently  but  firmly, — "  Do  not  let 
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me  keep  you,  Mr.  Bathurst ;  Matilda  will  soon 
return." 

The  blood  rushed  to  his  brow,  and  he  said, 
"  Good  God,  Jeannette  !"  with  a  depth  of  emo- 
tion that  spoke  to  her  soul. 

She  would  have  spoken,  but  it  was  too  late. 
He  had  removed  from  her  side,  and  she  was  left 
to  the  miserable  reflection  that  she  had  been  in 
error — that  Lindsay  Bathurst  was  7iot  changed 
towadrsher, —  that  her  destiny  had  been  in  her 
own  hands — and  that  she  had  offended  him  for 
ever.  If  she  could  have  viewed  the  case  with 
calmness,  she  might  have  seen  more  to  rejoice  at 
than  be  sorry  for  ;  but  her  soul  had  been  called 
too  strongly  into  action,  for  any  one  feeling  or 
passion  to  visit  it  in  moderation.  Her  hope, 
her  exaltation,  her  pride,  had  all  been  extreme, 
and  so  was  her  despair.  She  sat  the  image  of 
woe ;  and  by  the  time  Matilda  returned  to  her, 
'the  conflict  of  her  mind  had  produced  so  great  an 
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effect  upon  her,  that  her  sister  exclaimed  aloud — 
"  You  are  ill,  my  dear  Jeannette  —  what  is  the 
matter  ?" 

"  Home  —  home," — was  her  indistinct  reply. 

Matilda  looked  around  in  search  of  her  father, 
and  in  so  doing,  she  encountered  the  eye  of 
Lindsay  Bathurst.  She  would  have  beckoned 
him  towards  her,  but  the  thought  which  at  that 
moment  crossed  her  mind  was  particularly  un- 
favourable to  him,  and,  all  unresentful  as  was 
her  disposition,  her  glance  was  reproachful, 
and  even  angry.  It  said  as  plainly  as  words 
could  have  done,  "  I  know  that  it  is  you  who 
have  in  some  manner  distressed  my  poor 
sister." 

And,  strange  to  say,  the  reproach  was  glad- 
ness to  him,  and  drew  him  instantly  towards 
the  sisters  ;  for  he  said  to  himself — *'  Then  I  am 
at  least  suspected  of  possessing  influence — and 
it  is  perhaps  true ; — if  it  be^  what  a  barbarian 
B  5 
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have  I  seemed  and  been  this  night !"  But  the 
voice  of  self-reproach,  amidst  the  tumult  of  his 
revived  and  delightful  hopes,  was  but  as  the 
sound  of  a  low-breathed  flute  when  accompa- 
nied by  louder  and  more  spirit-stirring  instru- 
ments. 

All  this  was  instantaneous :  he  had  only  ap- 
proached and  offered  his  services  so  amiably, 
so  kindly,  as  to  reconcile  Matilda  to  him,  when 
Mr.  Langham  joined  them. 

"  Will  you  take  us  home,  Papa .?'"  said 
Matilda. 

"  Most  willingly — I  have  long  been  tired" — 
and  her  father  instantly  offering  his  arm  to  his 
eldest  daughter,  made  an  inclination  to  Lindsay 
Bathurst,  who  was  advancing  also  to  Miss 
Langham,  to  intimate  that  he  would  leave  Jean- 
nette  to  his  charge. 

In  a  tone  and  manner,  which  he  meant  should 
be  playful,  conciliatory,  and  repentant,  he  said 
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as  he  drew  near  her, — "  You  see,  Jeaimette, 
there  is  really  no  avoiding  me." 

But  Jeannette,  who  heard  the  words,  did  not 
mark  the  diflPerence  of  tone.  Her  father  had 
stopped  to  speak  to  some  person  immediately 
before  her,  and  she  could  therefore,  without 
difficulty,  take  possession  of  his  disengaged  arm. 

Matilda,  whose  eye  was  resting  on  her,  saw 
the  action,  and  the  effect  it  immediately  had  on 
Bathurst.  She  could  only  imperfectly  guess 
at  what  was  passing  in  the  heart  of  either,  but 
it  appeared  to  her  that  Jeannette  was  trifling 
with  her  own  happiness. 

She  therefore  immediately  retreated,  and 
taking  the  arm  her  sister  had  rejected,  said 
quietly, — ''  Then  if  you  go  with  Papa,  Jean- 
nette, I  will  take  Mr.  Bathurst's  arm." 

He  did  not  speak  until  he  was  on  the  point 
of  parting  with  her — he  then  proved  that  the 
kindness  of  her  action  had  been  felt  by  him. 
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"  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  you  for  your  one 
act  of  kindness  to  me  this  night.  Good  night, 
and  farewell,  dear  Miss  Langham  !'' 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Bathurst,  but  not  farewell 
— Jeannette  is  in  the  carriage  —  say  good  night 
also  to  her."" 

Mr.  Langham  was  already  on  the  barouche 
seat,  and  was  urging  Matilda  to  be  quick ;  but 
she  held  back  to  afford  Bathurst  an  oppor- 
tunity of  following  her  advice  :  he  could  not 
help  advancing,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to 
speak.  Jeannette  passively  yielded  him  her 
hand ;  but  as  he  tenderly  took  it,  a  warm  tear 
fell  upon  his  own,  and  a  low,  stifled  sob  met 
his  ear.  Mr.  Langham  repeated  his  admo- 
nition to  Matilda  to  be  quick, — and  Lindsay 
Bathurst,  at  a  moment  when  he  would  have 
sacrificed  ten  years  of  his  life  for  five  minutes' 
conversation  with  Jeannette,  was  compelled  to 
hand  her  sister  into  the  carriage — and  as  it  rolled 
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rapidly  away,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  sepa- 
rated for  ever  from  the  object  of  his  affections. 

How  many  useless  and  distressing  questions 
are  uttered  by  affection  to  the  sick  at  heart  ! 

"  My  loved  Jeannette,"  said  Matilda,  "  speak 
to  me  !" 

Jeannette's  tears  flowed  too  fast  for  utter- 
ance. 

"  Why  do  you  weep  ? — My  dear  Jeannette, 
be  calm  !" 

"  1  am — I  am  —  but,  Matilda,  do  not  speak 
to  me,  for  I  cannot  bear  it." 

Matilda  knew  by  experience  how  useless  any 
farther  effort  of  her's  would  be  to  soothe,  con- 
sole, or  animate.  She  crept,  however,  several 
times  to  the  door  of  Jeannette's  apartment  that 
night,  and  hoped,  because  she  heard  no  sound, 
that  her  sister  slept. 

But  Jeannette  this  night  experienced  the 
wretched  truth,  that  slumber  comes  not  readily 
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to  the  unhappy.  She  wished  to  weep,  but  no 
tear  came  to  her  eyes ;  she  knelt,  but  no  prayer 
came  to  her  lips,— she  could  not  even  utter  some 
oft-repeated  form  of  words.  Her  heart  was  fill- 
ed with  vague  and  unutterable  woe ;  she  felt  the  . 
want  of  support,  but  all  she  could  articulate 
was — "  Hear  me,  hear  me  V 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Rien:s;i. — Love  her,  Angelo ; 

Be  kind  to  her  as  I  have  been ; 

Cherish  her— love  her. 
Angelo. — More  than  life  !  Rienzi. 

Je ANNETTE  saw  the  next  morning  that  she 
looked  dreadfully  ill, — that  her  eyes  were  sunk, 
and  her  face  as  pale  as  marble ;  she  took  there- 
fore some  care  in  dressing,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  avoid  the  remarks  of  her  father  and  Matilda. 
But  the  traces  of  mental  suffering  can  never  be 
concealed, — the  anxiety  of  true  affection  can 
never  be  eluded.  And  Jeannette''s  predeter- 
mined firmness  was  all  but  overcome,  when  her 
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kind  father  pressed  her  to  his  heart  and  said 
it  was  a  grief  to  him  to  see  her  look  so  far  from 
well.  Still,  she  took  her  place  at  the  break- 
fast-table, and  endeavoured  to  eat ;  and  when 
she  found  she  could  not  swallow,  even  pre- 
tended to  do  so.  To  all  her  father's  tender 
inquiries  she  answered,  "  I  shall  be  better  by- 
and-by  ;*"  but  her  self-command  deserted  her 
at  once,  when  she  met  Matilda's  eyes  full  of 
tears  resting  upon  her,  and  saw  her  instantly 
avert  them,  as  if  in  fear  of  her.  Her  long- 
repressed  grief  now  burst  forth. 

''  My  beloved  child !"  said  Mr.  Langham  to 
her,  and  they  all  arose.  No  explanation  was 
asked  or  given :  she  was  permitted  the  full  re- 
lief that  tears  could  yield.  This  was  not  much, 
but  it  was  something,  and  to  find  her  weakness 
treated  as  mere  bodily  indisposition  was  per- 
haps more. 

Her  father  led  her  to  an  open  window ;  Ma- 
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tilda,  in  the  mean  time,  arranged  a  sofa  near  it 
for  her  reception.  She  did  not  oppose  their 
entreaties  that  she  would  endeavour  to  sleep, 
although  she  faintly  smiled  at  the  expression. 
But  her  strength  was  now  so  entirely  exhaust- 
ed, that  without  endeavour,  contrary  to  her 
own  expectation,  she  fell  into  deep  and  peace- 
ful slumber. 

It  is  not  always  the  influence  alone  of 
sleep  that  is  good  for  the  unhappy  :  bless- 
ings are  sometimes  showered  on  us  during 
our  hours  of  repose;  and  eyes  that  have 
closed  in  sorrow  (though  this  is  rare)  may 
waken  to  joy. 

While  Jeannette  was  sleeping,  a  note  was  de- 
livered to  Matilda  in  these  terms, — "  For  Miss 
Jeannette  Langham,  Ma'am,  from  Mr.  Ba- 
thurst,  who  himself  is  waiting  for  an  answer.'' 

Matilda's  curiosity  was  vividly  excited — she 
paused   an  instant,  and  hesitated  what  to  do. 
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but  at  length  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper, — "  Jean- 
nette  is  now  asleep :  unless  your  communication 
be  of  deep  importance,  I  do  not  wish  to  wake 
her.  "  M.  L." 

An    answer    to   these    few   lines    was    soon 
brought  to  her. 

"  Dear,  kind  Miss  Langham  !  —  Send  me 
back  my  note  ;  but  when  your  sister  wakens, 
tell  her  this — that  Lindsay  Bathurst  is  waiting 
in  her  father's  house — (as  with  your  permission 
I  mean  to  do) — till  he  can  repeat  to  her  with 
his  own  lips,  that  the  letter  she  meant  should 
reach  him  in  Italy,  only  came  to  his  hands  last 
night.  And  oh  !  tell  her  too,  my  dear  Miss 
Langham,  that  the  same  happy  or  miserable 
man,  according  as  she  shall  choose  to  make 
him  the  one  or  the  other,  before  he  knew  of 
that  letter,  loved  with  an  undivided  soul,  and 
only  wished  to  expiate  his  errors  towards  her 
by  a  full  avowal  of  them." 
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Matilda  must  have  been  more  or  less  than 
woman,  having  so  much  confided  to  her,  not  to 
wish  to  know  more.  She  longed  for  Jeannette 
to  waken,  with  as  much  anxiety  as  she  had  de- 
sired she  should  sleep.  Lindsay  Bathurst  was 
still  more  impatient :  he  came  to  the  door  of  the 
breakfast-room,  and  implored  so  eagerly  to  be 
admitted,  that  Matilda  permitted  him  to  enter. 

Jeamiette's  sleep  was  so  deep  and  still,  her 
breathing  so  imperceptible,  that  Lindsay  Ba- 
thurst, while  gazing  on  her,  grew  alarmed.  In 
a  low,  deep  whisper,  he  said  to  Matilda,  "  Will 
she  ever  wake  again  ?"  But,  low  and  deep  as 
was  its  tone,  it  disturbed  her.  It  may  be  that 
no  other  voice,  in  the  same  degree,  would  have 
produced  the  same  effect.  She  started,  and 
sighed  heavily  with  that  deep  sense  of  wonder- 
ment and  pain,  which  all  have  felt  who  have 
suffered.  It  is  as  if  the  anguish  of  the  mind 
had    accumulated    during   the   repose  of    the 
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body,  and  gained  in  intensity  what  it  had  lost  in 
duration.  Matilda  had  expected  this,  and  was 
aware  that  the  first  pang  could  not  be  spared 
her.  Lindsay  Bathurst  still  knelt  by  the  side 
of  Jeannette ;  and  on  hearing  her  sigh,  he  lower- 
ed his  head  to  the  level  of  the  couch  on  which 
she  lay.  Matilda  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
apprising  her,  first,  that  she  had  had  a  witness 
of  her  slumbers,  besides  herself;  and  next,  that 
Lindsay  Bathurst  was  near  her. 

Jeannette's  pale  face  became  scarlet  as  she 
repeated  the  name  in  incredulity.  But  when 
she  beheld  him, — when  she  felt  her  hands  clasp- 
ed fervently  in  his,  the  tremor  of  her  frame, 
the  tumult  of  her  mind,  were  excessive.  She 
raised  her  clear  transparent  eyes,  that  seemed 
at  that  moment  to  reveal  all  her  inward  feel- 
ings, upwards  and  around  her ;  and  when  she 
could  speak,  said — "Where  am  I? — What 
am  I  ? — What  does  this  mean  .?" 
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All  was  soon  explained, — that  is  to  say,  as 
much  as  Lindsay  Bathurst  could  explain. 
And  Jeannette,  as  she  listened  with  a  rapture 
amounting  to  agony,  remarked  not  that  his 
explanation  did  not  extend  to  those  "  circum- 
stances beyond  his  own  control"  mentioned  by 
him  in  his  letter  as  the  obstacles  that  had 
separated  him  from  her.  It  was  not  till 
many  months  had  elapsed,  that  Jeannette  re- 
verted to  this  fact.  The  singularity  of  not 
having  remarked  it,  appeared  then  to  her  like 
destiny.  It  would  have  been  a  wiser  and 
truer  inference  to  have  regarded  it  as  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  blindness  and  unrea- 
sonableness of  passion.  But  to  return  :  the 
theme  on  which  Lindsay  Bathurst  dwelt  with 
the  most  pleasure,  when  left  alone  with  Jean- 
nette,— the  one  thought  to  which  he  clung  the 
most  fondly,  was,  the  unspeakable  value  he  set 
upon   her   affections.       ''  Nothing,   Jeannette, 
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was  ever  so  dear  to  a  human  heart  as  you  have 
been  to  mine  !"" 

"  Oh  !  may  I  every  hour,  dear  Lindsay,  be- 
come more  and  more  precious  to  you, — more 
and  more  worthy  of  you  !"' 

"  I  could  not,''  he  said,  "  love  you  more, 
and  live/' 

Matilda  had  made  some  communication  to 
Mr.  Langham,  the  preceding  night,  of  her  own 
conjectures  on  the  events  of  the  evening.  She 
had  therefore  but  to  seek  her  father,  and  to 
say  that  Mr.  Bathurst  wished  to  see  him,  and 
this  with  a  bright  and  cheerful  countenance, 
for  Mr.  Langham  to  feel  tolerably  assured  of 
the  nature  of  the  communication  that  was  to  be 
made  to  him.  He  asked  numerous  questions 
of  Matilda  of  the  course  of  this  attachment, 
and  little  as  she  actually  knew,  Matilda  found 
answers  to  them  all ;  the  mind  under  some 
circumstances    is    so    amusingly    fertile,    and 
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withal  so  abundantly  satisfied  with  its  own  sup- 
positions. Mr.  Langham  accompanied  Matilda 
to  Mr.  Bathurst. 

Jeannette  started  up  at  the  sight  of  her  fa- 
ther, and  was  rushing  forward  to  meet  him, 
but  a  strong  internal  feeling  rendered  her  im- 
moveable. 

Lindsay  Bathurst  advanced  to  meet  Mr. 
Langham,  and  with  a  voice  vibrating  with  emo- 
tion, begged  of  him  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to 
his  suit.  Mr.  Langham,  at  the  moment  the  re- 
quest was  made  to  him,  felt  too  fully  the  value 
of  the  treasure  solicited,  immediately  to  re- 
ply. He  had  entered  the  apartment  with  an 
intention  of  granting  his  consent,  and  without 
anticipating  the  pang  it  would  cost  him. 

"  If  I  trust  you  with  my  child,  Mr.  Bathurst, 
I  trust  you  with  what  is  dearer  to  me  than 
life;  but"  —  and  he  then  approached  Jeannette 
— "  what  says  my  girl  ?'''' 
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"  My  dear  father  !"  were  the  only  words 
she  uttered.  Mr.  Langham  clasped  her  for  a 
few  moments  to  his  heart,  then  kissed  her  pale 
forehead,  as  if  he  were  parting  from  her  for 
ever. 

**  Now  then,"  he  said  in  tones  that  were 
scarcely  audible,  "  take  her,— take  her  from 
me  !" 
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CHAPTER    III. 


The  holy  vow 


And  ring  of  gold,  no  fond  illusions  now 
Bind  her  as  his.  Rogers. 

How  awfully  soon  does  every  human  heart, 
however  deeply  agitated  by  passion,  or  moved 
by  passing  events,  return  to  its  habitual  modes 
of  thought  and  feeling, — to  its  former  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  recollections  !  This  is  found  to 
be  the  case,  even  when  a  strong  and  predomi- 
nant affection  survives  the  severe  shock. 

Jeannette,  restored  to  herself  by  prospects  of 
happiness  that  seemed  to  her  unbounded,  loving 

VOL.  n.  c 
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fondly,  but  too  securely,  to  be  wholly  absorbed 
either  by  what  she  felt  or   what   she  inspired, 
became  again  the  kind,  generous,  amusing,  and 
affectionate  creature  nature  and  education  had 
combined  to   render   her.     Without  prejudice 
to   that    exclusive   adoration  which    she   own- 
ed and  felt  for   Lindsay  Bathurst,  she  again 
became   the    doating  admirer  of  Matilda,   the 
playful    pet    and    watchful   attendant    of    her 
father.     Again  too  she  became  the  lively   cor- 
respondent of  Hamond,  and  the  faithful  remem- 
])erer  of  her  mother.     On  the  other  hand,  Lind- 
say Bathurst,   after  basking  for  a  time  in  the 
sunshine  of  blissful  illusions,  fell  back  to  some 
of  his  former  fears  and  regrets.     He  found  lei- 
sure,   amid   the   favouring    circumstances    by 
which   he   was   surrounded,   to  think  of  Mrs. 
Langham,   and  to  deplore  that  "  inky  blot"  in 
the  escutcheon  of  Jeannette  that  could  not  be 
expunged. 
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Mr.  Langham  consigned  to  Hamond  the  task 
of  asking  his  future  brother-in-law  whether  or 
not  he  wished  Jeannette  to  be  informed  of  facts 
known  to  himself  and  others. 

"  Not  for  the  wealth  of  worlds,  Hamond, 
would  I  have  her  know  them  !" 

The  decision  was  precisely  what  Hamond 
wished  it  might  be ;  but  the  manner  of  it 
offended  him  deeply.  It  was  too  eager, — too  re- 
solute,— too  much  in  the  manner  of  a  man  who 
had  thought  his  worst  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
was  consulted,  and  who  was  galled  by  the  slight- 
est remembrance  of  it.  So,  at  least,  Hamond 
imagined ;  and  he  suffered  it  to  bring  back  all 
his  former  prejudice  against  Bathurst.  He  did 
not  reflect  that  the  arrow  had  found  its  point 
in  his  own  susceptibility.  He  only  felt  its 
sharpness,  and  there  was  some  temper  in  his 
voice  and  manner  as  he  replied, — "'  Then,  I 
trust,  Bathurst,  that  what  is  so  decidedly  my 
c2 
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poor  sister's  misfortune,   will   never  with  you 
become  a  taint  of  suspicion." 

"  Never,  Hamond !  you  cannot  suppose 
it  !"  And  he  reddened  deeply  as  he  spoke, 
from  the  double  conviction  that  the  suppo- 
sition was  utterly  unmerited,  and  that  Ha- 
mond w^as  not  friendly  to  his  union  with  his 
sister. 

In  the  mean  time,  Jeannette  hoped,  from  see- 
ing them  frequently  together,  that  her  brother's 
prejudices  had  wholly  vanished,  and  she  said  to 
him  one  day,  with  so  much  fearless  confidence, 
— "  You  love  Lindsay  Bathurst  now^  Hamond,'' 
that  he  answered  readily  : — 

"  Dearly,  Jeannette — for  your  sake." 

"  And  not  for  his  own^ — Oh  Hamond !" 

'*  For  his  own  of  course,  my  dear  Jeannette. 

I  thought  you  would  understand  that  part  of 

my  regard,  without  its  being  expressed."     And 

he  smiled  on  her  so  teazingly  and  affectionately 
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as  he  made  this  sacrifice  of  his  candour,  that 
Jeannette  examined  him  no  farther. 

Hamond  did  not  remain  long  at  home ;  and 
on  quitting  it,  he  charged  Matilda  to  discover, 
if  possible,  some  ungratified  wish  of  Jeannette, 
in  order  that  his  present  to  her  on  her  marriage 
might  be  peculiarly  agreeable. 

Matilda  suggested  a  thousand  useless  and 
expensive  trifles,  and  with  no  success.  Jean- 
nette thought  Matilda  sought  this  knowledge, 
to  spend  more  money  on  her  herself;  and  her 
constant  reply  to  her  sister's  searching  questions 
was,  "  I  want  nothing,  Matilda, — my  father's 
generosity,  and  your  own,  my  dear  sister,  have 
more  than  anticipated  my  most  covetous 
wishes."  Matilda  was  in  despair,  and  she  at 
length  told  Jeannette,  her  commission  was  from 
Hamond. 

"  Dear,  kind  Hamond  !  —  Yes,  I  have  one 
request   to  make  at  his  hands — and  I  think  I 
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should,  without  this  kind  remembrance,  have 
ventured  to  make  it. — But  what  an  opportu- 
nity !  Matilda,  it  is  that  he  will  get  my  mo- 
ther's picture  copied." 

Jeannette''s  voice  changed,  and  Matilda  turn- 
ed very  pale.  The  source  of  her  emotion  was 
misunderstood  by  Jeannette;  and  she  turned 
quickly  from  her,  saying  only  that  she  would 
write  to  her  brother.  We  insert  her  letter, 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  in  a  moment 
of  exultation,  her  spirits  soaring  from  the  full- 
ness of  her  happiness,  and  her  heart  vibrating 
with  a  remembrance  that  was  a  part  of  its  life. 

"  My  dear  and  generous  brother  !  —  Yes, 
so  I  must  call  you,  though  I  ought  rather  to 
have  said,  my  rash,  my  imprudent,  my  blame- 
able  brother  !  —  how  could  you  know  that,  like 
the  Princess  Parizade  of  blessed  memory,  I 
should  not  ask  for  a  talking-bird  or  a  singing- 
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tree  ?     And  then,  what  would  you  have  done  ? 
— for  Matilda  tells  me  that  you  vowed  to  her, 
my  wishes,  whatever  they  might  be,  should  be 
gratified.    Oh,  my  dear  brother  !  I  have  a  wish, 
for  the  confirmation  of  which  I  can  rely  alone 
upon  you.     It  is  a  boon,  dear  Hamond,  far  ex- 
ceeding in  value  all   the   unattainable  objects 
that  spoiled  children  or  foolish  princesses  ever 
dreamed  of : — I,  think  I  may  say  that  nothing 
else   on   this  eartli  could  increase  my  present 
great  and  boundless  happiness.     And  yet,   in 
spite  of  those  large  terms,  my  heart  is  often  op- 
pressed even  to  sadness  and  a  sense  of  misery,  at 
the  bare  idea  of  quitting  my  loved,  my  beauti- 
ful home.     I  look  around  me,  and  cling  more 
closely  than  ever  to  the  ties  that  have  made  that 
home  so  inexpressibly — so  everlastingly  dear. 
The  greater  part  of  them,  I  humbly  and  grate- 
fully thank  my  God,  still  exist :  but  one — one, 
Hamond,  is  broken !   In  other  scenes,  and  in  these 
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again,  I  may  reasonably  hope  to  assemble  all  I 
love — save  my  dear  and  affectionate  mother — 
around  me  in  joy  and  happiness.  I  have  been 
told  that  I  should  strive  to  forget  her.  Forget ! 
— Oh,  my  dear  Hamond !  I  have  listened — I 
have  ceased  to  speak  of  her— but  I  never  forget 
her.  And  now^,  on  the  point  of  forming  the 
most  indissoluble  of  connexions,  I  too  often 
love  to  imagine  all  that  her  tender  anxiety  and 
Iqvc  would  have  prompted  her  to  do  and  say  on 
parting  with  her  child.  This,  then,  my  dear 
Hamond,  is  my  boon — a  picture  of  my  adored 
mother.  In  my  father's  absence,  a  copy  could, 
1  should  think,  be  easily  taken  ;  but  all  the 
needful  precautionary  arrangements  I  leave 
to  you.  God  for  ever  bless  you,  my  kind  and 
beloved  brother  !     Come  to  us  soon." 

Jeannette's  marriage  met  with  no  delay.    The 
news  of  its  being  about  to  take  place,  after  the 
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first  few  days  of  whispered  and  important  se- 
crecy, spread  rapidly  in  all  directions.  Like 
all  other  similar  events,  it  was  much  discussed, 
and  proved  the  truth  of  Selden's  observation, 
that  though,  "  of  all  the  actions  of  a  man's  life, 
his  marriage  does  least  concern  other  people ; 
yet,  of  all  the  actions  of  our  life,  'tis  most  med- 
dled with  by  other  people." 


c  5 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ce  que  j'ai  connu  de  la  vie,  de  ses  inconstances,  de 
ses  esperances  tromp^es,  de  ses  fugitives  et  chimeriques 
felicites  me  ferait  craindre,  si  j'ajoutais  une  seule  page  a 
cette  histoire,  d'etre  oblige  d'y  placer  un  malheur. 

Elizabeth,  ou  les  Exiles  de  Siberie. 

The  admired  writer  from  whom  the  quo- 
tation at  the  head  of  this  chapter  has  been 
selected,  after  placing  the  hand  of  her  heroine 
in  that  of  her  lover,  and  reuniting  her  to  her 
parents,  is  silent  concerning  her.  She  is  hap- 
py, and  she  leaves  her  so.  It  would  be  wise 
perhaps  to  follow  her  example,  and  to  leave 
Jeannette  at  a  moment  of  happiness  as  unalloy- 
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ed  as  was  ever  granted  to  an  inhabitant  of 
earth.  Youth,  beauty,  riches,  a  noble  mind, 
and  a  gentle  heart,  —  all  these  were  her's,  and 
all  promised  a  continuance  of  happiness,  but 
could  none  of  them  secure  it  ?  Oh,  perishable 
humanity  !  stamped  as  thy  dearest  and  best 
possessions  are  with  instability,  how  is  it  that 
we  ever  trust  in  thee  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  marriage.  In  the  words 
of  the  daily  journals  upon  such  occasions: — 
"  The  happy  pair,  after  partaking  of  an  elegant 
breakfast  at  Langham  Court,  proceeded  to 
Yagdale,  the  seat  of  the  bridegroom  in  the 
North  of  England.*" 

Jeannette^s  first  feeling  at  the  sight  of  her 
new  abode  was  that  of  disappointment :  she  had 
never  before  seen  any  residence  so  utterly  des- 
titute of  beauty.  The  country  around  was 
barren  and  desolate,  and  without  sublimity. 
The  house  frowned  in  gloomy  grandeur,  and 
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the  grounds  were  as  stiff  and  formal  as  straight 
walks  and  carved  trees  could  render  them.  No- 
thing could  be  less  promising,  or  more  in  con- 
trast with  the  home  she  had  left  —  but  then,  it 
was  so  dehghtful  to  be  listened  to  as  she  sug- 
gested improvements  ; — to  have  every  project 
approved  by  Bathurst :  —  yet  to  feel  that  he 
spoke  truth  when  he  said,  that  to  him  the  place 
was  now  the  brightest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
world, — that  she  soon  forgot  her  first  impression. 
To  Lindsay  Bathurst,  "  Paradise"  indeed 
"  had  opened  in  the  wild."  Esteem,  respect, 
and  veneration,  blended  with  his  love  for  his 
sweet  and  interesting  wife,  and  made  it  amount 
almost  to  idolatry.  He  found  that  she  pos- 
sessed more  goodness,  more  graces,  more  ta- 
lent, than  even  he  imagined.  He  wondered 
how  this  could  be,  but  could  only  ascertain 
that  it  was  so.  He  had  never  been  an  admirer 
of  what  are  called  clever  women  ;  still  he  was 
delighted  to  find  in  Jeannette  a  latent  power  of 
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mind  that  was  readily  called  forth,  and  which 
made  her,  upon  all  subjects,  an  equal  and  de- 
lightful companion  to  him.     He  corrected  many 
of  his  former  notions  with  regard  to  women  ; 
and    acknowledged    that   it    was   obtrusiveness 
and   ignorance,    not    ability    and    information, 
that  had  ever  been  offensive  to  him.     He  saw, 
moreover,   that  the  new  society  to  which   she 
was  introduced  admired  his  Jeannette,  and  that 
his  most  intimate  friends  liked  her  much.     The 
words, "  How  very  beautiful !" — "  How  young !" 
— "  What  a  sweet  smile  !"  though  falling  from 
indifferent  spectators,  when  he  appeared  with 
her  in  public,  were  music  to  him.     He  would 
even  purposely,  at  times,  linger  a  few  steps  be- 
hind her,  in  order  to  hear  more  of  these  casual 
remarks.     Strange !  that  such  a  tribute  could 
add  value  to  a  treasure  so  deeply  enshrined  in 
his  own  admiring  heart ;  but  it  did  —  such  is 
the  influence  of  opinion. 

Had  Jeannette  in  this  respect  resembled  her 
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husband,  the  admiration  she  received  might 
have  been  highly  injurious  to  her ;  but  she 
lived  too  entirely  in  the  world  of  her  affections 
for  the  idle  compliments  of  strangers,  or  even 
of  friends,  to  affect  her :  yet,  if  at  any  moment 
Lindsay  said  a  word  that  could  raise  her  in 
her  own  esteem,  her  bosom  swelled  with  happi- 
ness, and  she  could  with  difficulty  conceal  from 
others  the  delight  it  gave  her. 

Henry  Milman  was  their  frequent  guest,  and 
it  was  during  one  of  his  visits  that  the  first 
cloud  rose  above  the  horizon  of  their  happiness. 
It  was  not  a  very  dense  one,  it  is  true;  but 
great  happiness  is  a  poor  preparative  for  even 
small  oppositions.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  were 
visiting  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  Jeannette 
spoke  of  inviting  them  to  Yagdale,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  To  her  surprise,  Lindsay  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  and, 
farther,   most   disagreeable   to   him.     He    dis- 
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liked  Mrs.  Grant,  and  did  not  wish  for  any 
farther  acquaintance  with  her  or  her  family. 
Jeannette  replied,  that  she  had  been  received 
hospitably  by  Mrs.  Grant  as  Miss  Sherrard : 
she  reminded  him  too  that  it  was  her  first  re- 
quest,—  the  first,  perhaps  the  only  favour  of 
the  same  kind  he  could  ever  grant  her. 

Lindsay  saw  that  she  was  hurt,  and  was 
vexed  with  her  for  being  so,  and  with  himself 
for  having  given  her  pain.  He  yielded  the 
point  in  question,  but  with  so  bad  a  grace,  that 
Jeannette  had  no  pleasure  during  the  visit  of 
her  friends.  She  would  possibly  have  been 
more  unhappy  if  this  sacrifice  had  not  been 
made  to  her  by  her  husband,  yet  she  often 
wished  that  she  had  not  accepted  it.  She 
could  have  borne,  she  thought,  any  disappoint- 
ment better  than  the  calm,  cold  tone  in  which 
her  husband  spoke  to  her,  and  to  every  body 
around   him.     There  was  no   want  of  temper 
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betrayed  by  him ;  but  Jeannette  could  feel  that 
his  words  and  actions  were  influenced  by  dis- 
pleasure towards  herself,  and  that  he  meant  she 
should  perceive  it.  He  at  the  same  time  paid 
the  utmost  attention  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant, 
without,  however,  unbending  in  any  degree 
from  the  dignity  of  manner  he  had  formerly 
adopted  to  the  latter,  and  which  it  suited  his 
present  frame  of  mind  to  assume. 

Jeannette  often  looked  at  him  reproachfully, 
sometimes  inquiringly,  as  if  to  say,  "  Is  it  you, 
Lindsay,  that  can  thus  torment  me?""  But 
whenever  she  succeeded  in  meeting  his  eye,  he 
seemed  to  take  a  cruel  pleasure  in  returning  her 
glance,  without  replying  to  it.  Jeannette  be- 
came indignant :  she  thought  him  cruel,  un- 
generous, unkind;  there  were,  indeed,  no  bounds 
to  her  condemnation  of  him,  as  she  resolved 
that  no  concession  should  come  from  her,— -no 
explanation  be  sought  by  her.     These  rash  and 
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unwise  resolutions  were  not  made  without  pain  ; 
for,  as  she  pronounced  them  to  herself,  a  vague 
idea  of  the  desolation  of  a  woman's  heart  under 
unkindness  from  the  being  on  whom  the  whole 
of  her  happiness  depends,  presented  itself  to 
her  mind  with  sufficient  force  to  make  her 
feel  timid  and  wretched.  "  Let  sorrow  come 
through  any  other  channel,"'  she  said,  "  and 
he  could  comfort  me.  From  him^  all  must  be 
borne  silently  and  alone." 

It  was  before  these  new  and  unpleasant  feel- 
ings had  passed  away,  that  her  mother's  picture 
was  sent  to  her  by  her  brother. 

All  perhaps  have  felt,  at  some  period  of  their 
lives,  the  terrible  burst  of  sorrow  that  a  sudden 
reminiscence  of  former  affection  will  occasion 
in  moments  of  actual  depression.  Jeannette, 
at  the  sight  of  features  she  remembered  so 
fondly,  experienced  it  fully.  At  Langham 
Court  she  had  seldom  ventured  to  draw  aside 
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the  curtain  with  which  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Langham,  after  her  demise,  had  been  there 
veiled.  Now  she  gazed,  and  wept,  and  pas- 
sionately kissed  this  beautiful  representation  of 
her  adored  mother.  It  almost  seemed  to  Jean- 
nette  that  she  was  for  a  moment  re-united  to 
her,  for  she  had  that  in  her  heart  which  could 
give  to  the  silent  canvass  the  power  of  life  and 
speech.  She  did  not  say,  "  O  that  those  lips 
had  language  !"  For  a  time,  to  her  excited 
imagination,  they  breathed  and  spoke. 

Jeannette  forgot,  while  thus  interestingly  oc- 
cupied, the  lapse  of  time,  till  she  found  herself 
surrounded  by  her  guests  :  she  then  endea- 
voured to  still  her  emotion  ;  but,  as  each  sepa- 
rately admired  the  beauty  of  her  mother,  tears 
of  gratitude  forced  their  way  from  her  eyes  in 
spite  of  herself.  She  naturally  wondered  that 
her  husband  had  not  been  near  her ;  and  on 
her  first  hint,  Henry  Milman  went  to  summon 
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him.  He  came  ;  but  the  sight  of  the  portrait 
was  to  him  the  reverse  of  pleasurable.  It  had 
been  painted  in  Mrs.  Langham's  youth,  and 
was  strikingly  like  Jeannette.  The  likeness 
was  in  a  high  degree  displeasing  to  Bathurst ; 
and  it  unfortunately  happened  that  every  body 
insisted  upon  this  resemblance,  with  what  ap- 
peared to  him  peculiar  and  troublesome  em- 
phasis :  but  he  could  see  hovi^  much  Jeannette 
had  been  distressed,  and  advancing  towards 
her,  he  took  her  hand.  This  first  return  of 
kindness  affected  her  powerfully  :  she  mistook 
the  sadness  expressed  in  his  countenance  for 
sympathy  with  her,  and  interpreted  as  favour- 
ably the  words,  "  most  injudicious  of  Ha- 
mond  !*"  which  she  overheard  him  make  use  of 
to  Henry  Milman. 

"  You  wish  it,  my  love,  to  be  placed  in  your 
dressing-room,''  he  said  to  her  in  the  kindest 
voice. 
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"  I  did  wish  it,"  she  said,  "  but  it  must  be 
placed  in  the  drawing-room,  for  neither  door 
nor  window  in  my  dressing-room  will  admit  it."" 

Lindsay  Bathurst  would  have  razed  his 
whole  mansion  to  the  earth,  rather  than  that 
portrait  should  have  been  in  any  but  a  private 
apartment  in  it.  His  eager  reply  therefore  of 
''  They  can  be  made  to  do  so,"  might  well 
sound  to  Jeannette  considerate,  delicate,  and 
kind.  In  a  few  hours,  workmen  were  em- 
ployed to  effect  the  object  proposed,  and  Jean- 
nette more  than  forgave  the  temporary  unkind- 
ness  of  Bathurst,  in  contemplating  what  she 
considered  so  high  a  proof  of  his  regard. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below 
Fails  in  its  promised  largeness. 

Shakspeare. 

More  than  a  twelvemonth  elapsed  before 
Jeannette  saw  her  sister  or  father.  When  she 
did  see  them  again,  she  was  a  mother.  She 
had  called  her  little  girl  Matilda ;  and  it  might 
with  truth  be  said  of  her,  that  this  new  being 
carried  an  integral  part  of  herself  along  with  it 
in  her  love. 

With  what  deep,  what  hallowed  joy  had  she 
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greeted  its  existence,  and  hailed  its  first  faint 
and  feeble  cry  !  How  many  sensations,  unknown 
to  her  before,  and  unexpected,  sprang  up  in  her 
warm  and  fertile  heart !  Hour  after  hour,  with 
what  devoted,  and  often  needless  anxiety,  did 
she  watch  over  it !  Ever  musing  on  its  necessi- 
ties ;  through  its  sleep  her  vigilance  was  as  un- 
wearied as  when  daring  its  waking  moments 
she  hung  over  it  enamoured,  blessing  Heaven 
for  the  dear  and  precious  boon. 

To  Matilda,  the  marriage  of  her  sister,  though 
a  joyful  event  in  itself,  had  been  a  source 
of  much  melancholy  anticipation.  She  will  be 
happy,  she  said,  but  she  is  no  longer  ours.  She 
will  be  absorbed  by  new  and  stronger  affections, 
and  we  shall  never  be  again  to  her  what  we 
have  been.  But,  in  so  saying,  Matilda  did  her 
sister  injustice.  It  was,  however,  an  error  easily 
and  eagerly  abjured  when  she  saw  Jeannette 
again. 
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And  tears  of  generous  affection  filled  her 
eyes,  as  she  first  remarked  to  her  father  her 
persuasion  that  Jeannette  loved  him  and  her- 
self, and  Hamond,  better  than  ever. 

And  so  she  did,  with  more  entire  devoted- 
ness  of  heart,  with  yet  more  thrilling  interest. 
So  true  it  is,  that  the  affections  and  the  virtues 
strengthen  each  other. 

But  a  London  life,  even  where  people  are 
rational  enough  to  prefer  friendly  intercourse 
to  crowds  and  indifference,  is  not  so  favourable 
to  domestic  habits  as  young  and  affectionate 
mothers  desire.  Jeannette  knew,  before  her 
father  reminded  her  of  it,  that  the  duties  of  a 
wife  ought  not  to  be  neglected  for  those  of  a 
parent.  Yet  she  was  sometimes  tempted  to 
make  them  yield,  and  always  regretted  that  in 
the  society  in  which  she  moved  they  were  not 
more  compatible  with  each  other. 

On  one  occasion,  after  her  child   had  been 
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slightly  indisposed,  she  sat  up  the  whole  night 
watching  its  tranquil  slumbers.  The  unreason- 
ableness of  this  conduct  was  condemned  by  all 
who  had  any  right  to  find  fault  with  her.  Even 
Mr.  Langham  spoke  in  the  tone  of  reproach  as 
he  said,  —  "  Why  did  you  do  this,  Jeannette .?"" 
But  her  touching  and  mother-like  answer, — 
"  For  fear  she  should  waken,'"*  disarmed  him  in 
a  moment.  It  was  thus  that  in  matters  appa- 
rently of  no  consequence  Jeannette  increased 
her  influence  over  the  minds  of  all  who  loved 
her,  and  unfortunately  at  the  same  time  esta- 
blished the  habit  of  acting  too  entirely  on  her 
own  judgment.  Many  instances  might  be 
selected  prior  to  the  one  about  to  be  related ; 
but  as  they  led  to  no  immediate  consequences, 
they  are  omitted.  It  may  however  be  needful 
to  remark,  that  Jeannette,  by  the  habit  of  act- 
ing implicitly  on  her  own  will,  whenever  to 
do  so  did  not   militate  against  her  prescribed 
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duties,  had  greatly  increased  the  failing  in  her 
character  to  which  she  was  the  most  prone. 
She  was  naturally  firm  of  purpose,  and  had 
been  so  from  childhood;  and  this  quality  would 
rise  in  a  moment  to  heroism,  in  any  cause  in 
which  her  heart  was  deeply  interested.  She 
neither  feared  nor  thought  of  consequences  to 
herself,  if  they  were  pointed  out  to  her.  Of 
those  interested  calculations  which  are  so  apt 
to  make  cowards  of  us  all,  she  knew  little  or 
nothing.  None  could  witness  this  abandon- 
ment of  self  and  not  love  her ;  and  few,  if  any, 
suspected  that  even  a  shade  of  evil  could  re- 
sult from  it.  It  proved  the  dark  thread  in  the 
web  of  her  life. 

Lindsay  Bathurst  loved  goodness,  and  adored 
in  his  wife  that  high  disinterestedness  which  he 
felt  he  did  not  himself  possess.  It  was  there- 
fore natural  that  his  views,  in  many  instances, 
should  yield  to  her's. 

VOL.    II.  D 
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Mrs.  Grant,  from  the  time  of  their  marriage, 
had  been  a  subject  of  dispute  between  them  : 
even  the  arrival  of  her  letters  was  displeasing 
to  Bathurst ;  and  when  she  herself  came  to 
town,  he  considered  the  event  as  a  serious 
evil.  He  at  first  said  —  "  Remember,  Jean- 
nette,  she  is  my  aversion ;  —  let  us  have  no 
visiting,  if  possible.'''' 

"  It  is  well,  my  dear  Lindsay,  that  you  have 
qualified  your  wish  ! — I  promise  there  shall  be 
none  that  I  can  avoid.  But  intimate  as  you 
have  of  late  grown  with  Sir  William  Sherrard, 
and  intimate  as  I  have  been  with  Mrs.  Grant, 
you  must  sometimes  meet ;  and  do,  Lindsay, 
whenever  this  may  happen,  be  a  little  more 
like  yourself, — a  little  more  agreeable." 

"  I  am  Chesterfield  himself,  at  all  times,  to 
Mrs.  Grant." 

"  Yes,  I  should  say  Chesterfield  upon  stilts,  and 
every  thing,  I  am  sure,  that  she  dislikes  most." 
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"  Possibly,  my  dear  Jeannette ;  but  that  is 
unimportant  to  me.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but 
I  have  a  bad  opinion  of  your  friend,  et  pour 
cause.'''' 

"  Oh,  Lindsay,  do  not  wrong  her,  because 
you  dislike  her — that  is  unjust." 

"  True,  if  it  were  so — but  it  is  precisely  the 
reverse :  I  dislike  her,  because — but  no,  I  will 
not  tell  you  why  to-day,  Jeannette — you  would 
be  so  terribly  indignant  against  me,  for  I 
could  give  you  no  actual  proof  of  what  you 
term  injustice.'" 

Jeannette  did  not  pursue  the  subject  farther  : 
there  was  a  thoughtfulness  in  her  husband's 
manner  that  deterred  her.  Her  curiosity  was 
excited,  but  she  too  much  dreaded  what  she 
might  be  told,  to  seek  its  gratification.  The 
words  and  countenance  of  Lindsay,  as  he  utter- 
ed them,  came  back  frequently  to  her  mind, 
and  gradually  created  in  her  not  only  the  wish 
d2 
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to  avoid  Mrs.  Grant,  but  the  determination  to 
do  so.  The  fulfilment  of  this  intention  was  not 
so  easy  as  she  had  supposed  it. 

Mrs.  Grant  called  on  her  the  morning  after 
she  had  formed  it,  and,  after  sitting  with  her  a 
length  of  time,  urgently  begged  her  to  drive 
with  her  in  the  Park.  Jeannette  strove  to  de- 
cline ;  but  Mrs.  Grant  had  evinced  such  pleasure 
in  seeing  her  again — her  words,  looks,  and  man- 
ner, had  been  all  so  full  of  affection  towards 
her — that  she  had  at  first  found  it  difficult  to 
refuse,  and  next  impossible.  Jeannette  saw 
too  that  her  friend  was  not  in  her  usual  spirits, 
and  found  a  resistless  appeal  to  her  kindness  in 
the  depression  of  one  apparently  formed  only 
for  gladness. 

During  their  drive,  she  exerted  herself  to 
cheer  and  animate  her,  and  hoped  she  had  in 
some  measure  succeeded;  but,  as  they  were 
making  slow  progress  down  the  drive,  a  gentle- 
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man  on  horseback,  with  whom  Jeannette  was 
unacquainted,  kept  pace  with  them ;  and,  while 
conversing  with  Mrs.  Grant,  kept  his  eyes  some- 
what rudely  fixed  on  Mrs.  Bathurst.     For  re- 
lief, Jeannette  turned  towards  the  pedestrians, 
and  among  them  gladly  hailed   her  husband. 
She  put  herself  forward,  bowed  and  smiled  to 
him,  but  her  bows  only  were  returned ;  and  she 
felt  her  colour  mount  to  her  cheek  as  she  recol- 
lected who  was  at  that  moment  her  companion. 
Her   confusion   was  increased    by  overhearing 
Mrs.  Grant  say  to  the  stranger  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  lowest  whisper  —  "  Pray,  leave 
me  !"     The  request  was  granted.     Mrs.  Grant 
then  sank  back  in  her  carriage,  and,  with  visible 
and  uncontrollable   emotion,    exclaimed  —  "  O 
that  I  had  never  seen  him !" 

Jeannette  was  cruelly  distressed  :  she  wished 
to  relieve,  but  dreaded  being  confided  in.  She 
said  gently — ''  Do  not  weep.""    But  Mrs.  Grant, 
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seizing  both  her  hands  and  weeping  over  them, 
exclaimed  — ''  Oh,  never  desert  me  !  Promise 
me,  Jeannette,  that,  come  what  may,  you  never 
will  desert  me  !" 

"  Never,  never,  my  dear  Katherine !"  were 
words  easily  pronounced ;  and  Jeannette  uttered 
them  instinctively,  not  considering  their  extent. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Certain  we  have  no  reason,  nor  that  soul 
Created  of  that  pureness  books  persuade  us  : 
We  understand  not,  sure,  nor  feel  that  sweetness 
That  men  call  virtue's  chain,  to  link  our  actions. 
Our  imperfections  form  and  flatter  us ; 
A  will  to  rash  and  rude  things  is  our  reason, 
And  that  we  glory  in  that  makes  us  guilty. 

Massinger. 

Jeannette  explained  to  her  husband,  that 
her  appearing  in  the  Park  with  Mrs.  Grant  was 
wholly  unpremeditated  and  unavoidable.  An 
interdict  was  laid  on  such  actions  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  thus  the  matter  rested,  till  Bathurst 
was  obliged  to  leave  town.     The  business  that 
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compelled  him  to  do  so  was  urgent,  but  only 
required  a  few  days'  absence  from  home.  Still 
it  was  the  first  time  he  and  Jeannette  had  been 
separated,  and  they  both  felt  it  as  a  trial  and 
as  an  evil.  Their  parting  was  more  affectionate 
and  sorrowful  than  seemed  warranted  by  the 
occasion.  Jeannette  made  herself  this  remark 
to  Lindsay,  smiling  through  her  tears  in 
order  to  lessen  his  regret; — it  rather  perhaps 
helped  to  increase  it ;  and  Jeannette  was  much 
affected  by  the  anxiety,  tenderness,  and  grief 
with  which  he  took  leave  of  her.  She  was 
however  a  little  hurt  that  his  last  words  should 
be — ''  Oblige  me,  my  Jeannette,  by  holding  no 
communication  with  Mrs.  Grant  until  my  re- 
turn." He  even  retraced  his  steps  a  few  mo- 
ments after  he  had  quitted  her,  to  reiterate 
this  request. 

Jeannette  was  disappointed.     While  she  lis- 
tened to  his  returning  footsteps,  she  expected 
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that  he  was  coming  back  to  take  another  last 
leave  of  herself  or  his  child  : — as  has  been  said, 
she  was  disappointed.  She  had  been  thinking 
only  of  him  : — he^  it  was  proved,  was  not  solely 
occupied  by  her. 

She  asked  no  questions ;  and  Lindsay,  after 
he  had  left  her,  when  he  pondered  on  her  incu- 
riousness,  wrongfully  imagined  that  she  was 
in  the  confidence  of  Mrs.  Grant.  He  gave  her 
credit  for  a  truer  knowledge  of  circumstances 
than  he  himself  possessed ;  and  the  supposition 
was  displeasing  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  Jeannette,  as  she  sat 
caressing  her  little  girl,  marvelled  greatly  what 
could  have  given  rise  to  Lindsay's  command  ; 
for  it  was  literally  a  command,  although  not  so 
called.  She  wondered  how  or  where  the  matter 
would  end,  and  greatly  feared  that  she  might 
be  placed,  ere  long,  in  a  difficult  position. 
She  had  a  vague  apprehension  that  she  might 
D  5 
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soon  be  called  upon  either  to  abandon  her 
friend,  or  disobey  her  husband. 

To  avoid,  if  possible,  so  painful  a  dilemma, 
she  gave  a  general  order  of  ''  Not  at  home," 
until  Bathurst's  return.  Her  father  and  Ma- 
tilda were,  of  course,  exceptions,  and  they  were 
both  with  her  when  Mrs.  Grant's  carriage 
drove  the  third  time,  in  one  day,  from  her 
door.  Jeannette  was  alarmed  by  this  perse- 
verance, and  with  difficulty  overcame  her  incli- 
nation to  ffo  instantlv  to  her  friend.  She  wrote 
by  that  night's  post  to  Lindsay,  and  mentioned 
the  three  visits  of  Mrs.  Grant,  and  her  non- 
admission  :  to  this  she  added,  "  I  wish  you 
were  here,  for  I  am  full  of  fears.  I  have  a 
presentiment,  my  dear  Lindsay,  that  notwith- 
standing the  pain  it  would  be  to  me  to  act 
contrary  to  your  wishes,  I  must^  if  I  remain 
in  town,  see  Mrs.  Grant.'' 

Lindsay's  reply  was  immediate :  four  days. 
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however,  intervened  between  the  period  of 
Jeannette's  writing  and  her  receiving  it.  Lind- 
say wrote  briefly,  but  firmly,  and  on  only  one 
subject. 

"  No :  on  no  account,  my  dearest  Jeannette, 
must  you  see  or  write  to  Mrs.  Grant : — my 
worst  fears  with  regard  to  her  have  been  real- 
ized :  —  the  name  of  my  wife  must  not  be 
mingled  in  any  way  with  her's : — it  is  painful 
enough  to  me  to  think  that  you  have  even  been 
seen  together: — you  will  not  after  this,  I  am 
sure,  even  think  of  holding  any  communica- 
tion with  this  person,  or  I  would  prohibit 
your  doing  so,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  my 
love." 

Matilda  was  with  Jeannette,  on  the  receipt 
of  this  letter.  It  fell  from  Jeannette's  hands 
as  she  exclaimed,  "  It  is  too  late!  what  am 
I  to  do  ?" 

Jeannette   had   spent  the  whole  of  the  two 
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preceding  days  with  Mrs.  Grant,  and  had  pro- 
mised to  be  with  her  a  part  of  the  very  morn- 
ing on  which  the  prohibition  was  so  strongly 
renewed.  She  knew  that  she  had  not  weakly 
yielded  to  the  desire  of  her  friend  to  see  her — 
she  knew  that  the  commiseration  she  had 
given  was  not  in  itself  condemnable ;  but  she 
knew  that  her  husband  was  fully  justified  in 
the  command  he  had  laid  on  her,  and  she  felt 
afraid  that  she  should  not  be  able  to  convince 
him  of  her  motives.  After  all  that  had  passed, 
her  conduct,  she  feared,  bore  the  appearance  of 
self-will ;  yet  she  had  been  appealed  to,  by  a 
human  being,  in  an  extremity  of  sorrow  of 
which  before  she  had  no  conception.  Of  the 
grief  of  guilt  she  knew  nothing  :  this  had  been 
first  unveiled  to  her  in  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Grant,  who,  with  the  resistless  eloquence  of 
misery,  had  implored  her,  to  see  her,  if  but  for 
one  short  hour.     Jeannette  meant  to  limit  her- 
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self  to  that  time;  but  when  once  the  cry  of 
guilty,  lonely,  and  unpitied  wretchedness  had 
reached  her  heart,  her  previous  intentions 
were  of  no  avail.  One  interview  brought 
on  a  second,  and  that  second  a  third.  Jean- 
nette  so  strongly  felt  it  to  be  impossible  to 
act  otherwise  than  she  had  acted,  that  she 
thought  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  repre- 
senting it  to  be  so. 

When  however  she  received  her  husband's 
letter,  and  tried  to  frame  a  defence  that  should 
wholly  disarm  his  displeasure,  she  found  she 
could  not. 

Matilda,  who  witnessed  her  perplexity,  and 
who  understood  Lindsay  Bathurst's  character 
on  one  point  better  than  Jeannette,  advised  her 
if  possible,  to  avoid  mentioning  Mrs.  Grant's 
name. 

"  Lindsay,"  she  said,  "  may  not  inquire 
directly  of  you,  Jeannette,  what  communication 
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you  have  had  with  this  unhappy  woman  :  if  he 
should  tiot^  I  do  most  strenuously  advise  you 
not  to  tell  him  that  you  have  seen  her." 

"What!  deceive  Lindsay!  No,  Matilda; 
I  have  disobeyed,  but  never,  never  will  I  de- 
ceive him." 

Jeannette  then  ordered  her  carriage  to  the 
door,  and  to  Matilda's  utter  astonishment, 
when  they  both  entered  it,  she  heard  the  order 
given,  "  To  Mrs.  Grant's." 

"  Oh,  Jeannette,  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  do 
this !" 

"  It  is  painful  to  me  beyond  words,  my  dear 
Matilda,  but  this  last  visit  is  indispensable. 
It  shall,  it  must  be  the  last ;  but  I  could  not 
omit  this  final  duty  to  the  woman  I  once  called 
friend,  and  be  happy — " 

And  Jeannette's  full  heart  gave  way.  She 
felt  she  was  going  to  inflict  pain  ; — she  felt  too 
that  she  could  not  avert  Lindsay's  displeasure. 
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The  idea  of  his  return  was  mingled  with  a 
dread  she  had  never  before  known,  and  for 
which  she  could  not  account. 

"  I  ought  not,"  she  said,  "  to  suffer  myself 
to  be  thus  overcome :  Lindsay  is  too  generous 
to  condemn  me  unheard  ;  and  if  once  he  hears 
my  motives,  he  must,  I  think,  approve,  as 
well  as  forgive." 

Although  Matilda  did  not  think  this,  still  she 
did  not  contradict  her  sister.  Her  great  object, 
now  that  she  could  not  prevent  the  visit  Jean- 
nette  had  determined  to  pay,  was  to  keep  her  to 
her  purpose  of  making  it  one  of  adieu.  To  this 
end  she  proffered  her  own  services  in  any,  in 
every  way  to  Mrs.  Grant.  "  Say  but  farewell 
yourself,  Jeannette,  and  impose  whatever  duties 
you  please  on  me:  whatever  you  may  promise, 
I  will  gladly  perform." 

*'  Kind,  Matilda !"  and  Jeannette  felt  and 
acknowledged    how    greatly    the    difficulty   of 
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her  undertaking  was  lessened  by  this  generous 
proposal. 

But  it  was  still  difficult.  She  had  to  resist 
tears,  prayers,  passionate  and  abject  entreaties 
— she  had  to  quench  the  last  ray  of  this  world's 
hope  in  one  who  still  trusted  in  her  with  un- 
doubting  confidence.  It  almost  broke  her  heart 
to  be  so,  but  she  was  firm.  "If  Lindsay  will 
permit  me,  and  on  my  knees  I  will  beg  him  to 
do  so,  I  will  visit  you  daily  —  but  without  his 
permission  I  may  not — cannot.'^ 

"  Then  leave  me,  cruel,  selfish  Jeannette — 
for  Bathurst  will  never  permit  it,  and  that  you 
know." 

Jeannette  could  not  contradict  this — and  she 
tore  herself  away  with  the  feelings  of  a  crimi- 
nal. She  began  to  think  that  she  ought  to  have 
braved  Lindsay's  anger,  and  had  no  approval 
from  her  own  heart  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
harsh  duty  she  had  performed.     Matilda's  ap- 
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probation  of  what  they  had  done  was  distaste- 
ful to  her.  "  No,  no,  Matilda  !  I  do  not  de- 
serve praise  —  she  called  me  selfish,  and  cruel, 
and  I  have  been  both.  Oh  !  Lindsav,  what 
have  I  this  day  done  to  please  you  !" 

And  her  fear  of  her  husband's  displeasure 
gradually  decreased,  as  she  became  less  and 
less  satisfied  with  the  part  she  had  acted  to 
avert  it.  In  this  frame  of  mind  she  drove  to 
her  home ;  and,  as  she  habitually  did,  on 
approaching  it,  glanced  towards  her  nursery  in 
the  hope  of  beholding  her  child.  The  cherub 
face  of  her  little  Matilda  was  not  to  be  seen  ; 
but  as  she  was  withdrawing  her  eyes  in  disap- 
pointment, she  beheld  Bathurst  watching  her 
arrival  from  the  library. 

He  had  unfortunately  arrived  during  her 
absence,  and  to  his  impatient  inquiries  respect- 
ing her,  had  heard  from  his  servants  of  the 
probability  of  her  being  at  Mrs.  Grant's. 
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This  suggestion  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  dis- 
please him,  but  it  was  considerably  aggravated 
by  circumstances.  He  found  his  letter  open, 
and  on  Jeannette^s  writing-table.  There  could 
therefore  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  received. 
The  morning^s  newspaper  lay  beside  it,  and  his 
attention  was  caught  by  the  following  lines  un- 
der the  head  of  "  Masquerade  verses,"  and  said 
to  have  been  distributed  at  a  party  the  preced- 
ing week,  at  which  he  knew  Jeannette  had  been 
present. 

"  In  vain  her  garb — that  voice,  that  air, 

Too  well  the  B- 's  name  declare. 

Ah  !  pity  that  a  mother's  dower, 
While  gazing  on  so  sweet  a  flower, 
Should  make  us  think  in  such  an  hour. 
That  flowers  are  frail  as  well  as  fair !" 

The  perusal  of  these  lines  was  one  of  those 
trifles  that,  though  '  light  as  air,'  weigh  down 
the  spirit  of  man.     Lindsay's  mind  was  but  too 
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favourable  to  an  influence  of  this  nature.  To 
know  that  an  evil  must  be  borne  does  not 
always  increase  our  philosophy  or  improve  our 
temper.  These  obnoxious  verses  would,  he 
knew,  be  read  and  understood  by  all :  they  had 
possibly  already  amused  thousands.  But  they 
were  unanswerable,  and  must  be  silently  en- 
dured,— not  because  they  were  beneath,  but  be- 
yond notice.  He  was  annoyed  in  an  extreme 
degree  by  a  union  of  vexations  ;  and,  as  is  no 
uncommon  case,  the  irritability,  occasioned  by 
a  combination  of  causes,  was  ascribed  wholly  to 
the  one  within  reach  : — that  one  was  Jeannette. 
But  their  interview  is  reserved  for  the  following 
Chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Oh !  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  sorrow, 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die  ! 

Shakspeare. 

Jeannette  was  almost  a  stranger  to  moral 
fear ;  but  when  she  beheld  the  deep  shade  on 
Lindsay's  brow,  instead  of  the  gladness  that 
should  have  been  there,  she  experienced  an  in- 
ward tremor  that  all  but  deprived  her  of  the 
power  of  speaking.  She  was  conscious  of  it ; 
and,  exerting  herself  to  overcome  it,  her  first 
words  were — 

"  Lindsay,  I  have  disobeyed  you  —  I  have 
seen  Mrs.  Grant." 
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"  You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  con- 
fession, Jeannette, — I  know  it  already.*" 

"  I  wished  you  to  do  so ;  but  I  had  hoped 
you  would  have  heard  it  first  from  me." 

"  It  is  of  little  consequence  from  whom  we 
learn  that  which  is  beyond  remedy.  You  can 
never,  Jeannette,  make  amends  for  this  one  act 
of  disobedience.  I  had  such  powerful  reasons 
for  what  I  asked  !"*' 

"  You  should  then  have  revealed  them  to 
me,  Lindsay." 

"  I  could  not — Matilda  knows,  I  could  not. 
She  knows  too,  Jeannette,  that  you  are  the  last 
woman  in  the  world  that  ought  to  risk  an  im- 
prudent or  a  thoughtless  action." 

Matilda  looked  imploringly  at  Lindsay,  to 
warn  him  that  he  was  on  dangerous  ground. 
In  vain  :  he  continued — 

"  The  very  last  !  Jeannette,  you  know  not 
what  you  have  done !"" 
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Jeannette  felt  she  was  over-blamed,  and  her 
repentance  consequently  decreased.  In  a  very 
different  tone  and  opposite  spirit  to  what  she 
had  hitherto  spoken,  she  replied — 

"  This  is  cruel !  You  assume  a  rigour  that 
you  cannot  feel.  What  I  have  done  is  neither 
morally  nor  religiously  wrong." 

"  Assume ! — Would  to  Heaven  that  what  I 
now  feel  were  only  assumed  !  Jeannette,  if  you 
attempt  to  justify  what  you  have  done,  you  will 
drive  me  to  madness." 

Jeannette  paused  before  replying.  She  saw 
that  her  husband's  feelings  were  strongly  ex- 
cited, and  she  w^as  conscious  that  her  own  were 
also ;  she  had  therefore  some  check  on  her  ex- 
pressions, but  not  a  sufficient  one." 

"  You  are  unjust  to  me,  Lindsay.  You 
give  me  a  command,  which  I  am  induced  by 
very  peculiar  circumstances  to  transgress.  Your 
reasons  for  issuing  that  command  you  do  not 
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reveal  to  me,  and  yet  you  ungenerously  reproach 
me  with  their  force.  This,  in  another,  I  should 
call  tyrannical." 

Matilda  gently  approached  her,  and  whis- 
pered— "  Hush,  hush  !  Jeannette." 

"  No,  my  dear  Matilda,  I  must  now  speak. 
AV'hat  concealments  have  I  ever  had  from  him  ? 
Let  Lindsay  now  give  me  those  reasons  of  which 
he  has  only  hitherto  spoken  darkly  :  — let  me 
hear  why  I  am  the  last  woman  in  England  who 
should  venture  to  risk  her  reputation." 

Her  cheek  glowed  with  indignation  as  she 
spoke,  and  she  looked  at  Lindsay  fixedly,  await- 
ing his  reply.  Lindsay  returned  that  look,  and 
exclaiming  suddenly — "  Must  it  be!"  —  conti- 
nued: "  Then,  Jeannette,  hear  me ;  but  remem- 
ber, always  remember,  that  this  is  of  your  own 
seeking." 

Jeannette  fearlessly  confronted  his  gaze ;  and 
Lindsay,  scarcely  pausing,  proceeded : — "  Jean- 
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nette,  your  mother's  name  was  once  on  the  pub- 
lic lip  what  Mrs.  Grant's  is  now."" 

"  My  mother !  Lindsay.  Oh,  you  mock  me  ! 
— you  do  not,  you  cannot  think  it  true  !" 

"  /  know  it  to  be  so.''"' 

They  were  the  last  words  he  spoke  in  anger. 
He  had  no  sooner  uttered  them  than  he  trem- 
bled with  apprehension  at  what  he  had  done. 
Jeannette  listened ;  then,  turning  to  Matilda, 
said — "  Do  not  you,  my  sister,  contradict  him?'"* 

Matilda  threw  her  arms  around  her,  and  in 
the  lowest  whisper  breathed — "  I  cannot.'"' 

Jeannette  stood  as  if  transfixed  by  the  inten- 
sity of  her  surprise,  and  she  once  more  said 
with  vehemence — 

"  It  is  not  true  !"  But  the  sentence  had  no 
sooner  escaped  her  than  the  truth  she  had  so 
boldly  denied  with  her  lips  fell  upon  her  heart 
with  a  conviction  almost  freed  from  doubt. 
Past  events,  once  enveloped  in  mystery,  as  their 
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solution  was  thus  first  presented  to  her,  rushed 
upon  her  mind  with  the  celerity  and  destruc- 
tiveness  of  a  whirlwind.  At  one  "  fell  swoop," 
they  swept  from  her  heart  every  past  and 
present  delight,  every  strong  affection,  every 
enjoyment  of  memory,  every  darling  vision 
of  hope:  yet  with  the  delirium  of  extreme 
wretchedness,  she  strove  awhile  to  escape  from 
the  shock  of  conviction.  She  threw  herself  at 
Lindsay'^s  feet,  and  implored  him,  as  he  loved 
her,  to  recall  his  words.  When  she  asked  him 
to  do  so,  he  would  gladly,  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible, have  surrendered  existence  itself,  to  have 
recalled  the  last  few  minutes  of  his  life.  She 
said,  "  Speak  to  me  ! — speak  to  me  !"  in  accents 
that  pierced  him  to  the  soul ;  but  he  could  not. 
The  strong-built,  powerful  Lindsay  had  not  at 
that  moment  the  strength  of  his  infant.  A 
long,  painful,  and  oppressive  silence  followed, 
— a  silence  that  often  afterwards  recurred  to  the 
VOL.  n.  E 
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memories  of  each.  Lindsay  was  the  first  to 
break  it.  ''  Jeannette/'  he  said,  in  the  low 
and  thrilling  tone  he  had  used  when  first  he 
ventured  so  to  call  her ;  but  it  was  all  he 
uttered, — he  could  not  speak  his  purpose.  It 
was  sufficient  to  rouse  her  from  the  stupor  of 
grief  into  which  she  had  sunk,  or  rather  it 
called  forth  the  outward  demonstration  of  that 
sorrow  which  could  not  speak.  Jeannette  met 
Lindsay  as  he  approached  her,  and  throwing 
her  arms  around  him,  wept  long  and  passion- 
ately on  his  bosom.  No  upbraidings  could 
have  moved  him  so  deeply:  he  felt,  and  he 
felt  truly,  that  all  feeling  of  unkindness  towards 
him  had  merged  in  the  one  terrible  affliction 
with  which  he  had  so  unhappily  made  her  ac- 
quainted. He  felt,  too,  that  the  repentance 
already  awakened  within  him  was  as  useless, 
as  unavailing,  as  the  bitterness  of  her  innocent 
sorrow.     He  kissed  her  pale  forehead,  and  his 
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tears  fell  in  torrents  over  her.  She  returned 
those  kisses  with  fervency :  he  hoped  and 
thought  he  was  forgiven ;  and  so  he  would  have 
been,  if  it  had  been  a  question  of  forgiveness. 
Resentment  lives  on  the  surface  only  of  the 
heart, — not  in  its  depths.  No  human  being, 
suffering  as  Jeannette  then  suffered,  could  feel 
anger :  she  knew  well  that  her  grief  could 
never  end,  but  all  beside  was  peace. 

She  made  repeated  efforts  to  check  her  weep- 
ing ;  for,  as  she  told  Lindsay,  "  she  had  much 
to  say.'"  He  implored  her  to  be  calm.  "  I 
am  —  I  am !  but  I  never  could  control  my 
tears ;  and  when  I  think  of  what  I  am  about 
to  say,  I  cannot  wonder:  but  Lindsay,  dear 
Lindsay,  here,  and  now,  we  part  !" 

"  Part,  Jeannette  ! — what  can,  what  may 
you  mean  .?" 

"  This,  Lindsay  ! — that  you  leave  me,  and 
for  ever !" 

e2 
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And  she  again  threw  her  arms  around  him, 
and  her  tears  again  burst  forth  as  she  begged 
Matilda  to  fetch  or  send  for  her  darling 
child.  Her  little  girl  was  brought,  and  as  she 
clasped  her  wildly  to  her  bosom,  Lindsay 
mingled  his  caresses  with  her's,  and  said, 
"  Dear,  dear  to  both  !"  Oh  what  a  chord  was 
there  touched  !  Jeannette  felt  as  if  her  heart 
would  break  to  reply  to  it,  as  she  meant  to 
reply,  and  she  gasped  for  breath  as  she  said — 

"  Dear  to  both — and  belonging  to  both  : — 
she  is  yours — and  she  is  mine. — Oh,  Lindsay  ! 
to  which  do  you  assign  her  .f^" 

Lindsay  was  dreadfully  agitated  and  alarmed 
by  the  energy  and  resolution  of  her  manner; 
but  he  could  see  what  answer  would  soothe  her, 
and  he  said  unhesitatingly,  "  To  you  V 

"  Blessings  !  eternal  blessings  be  your's  for 
it !"  She  for  one  moment  seized  his  hand,  and 
pressed  it  fervently  to  her  lips ;  but  suddenly, 
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as  if  afraid  of  yielding  to  the  influence  of  feel- 
ings that  were  fast  rising  within  her,  she  re- 
signed it  abruptly,  and  turning  to  her  sister 
said,  "Come  with  me!  Matilda — come  with 
me  !"  and  retired  to  her  own  room. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ha !  where  keeps  Peace  of  Conscience, 

That  I  may  buy  her  ?    No  where:  not  in  life. 

Massingek. 

Lindsay  made  no  offer  either  to  detain  or 
follow  Jeannette ;  he  hoped  much  from  the 
calm  and  judicious  conduct  of  Matilda.  His 
thoughts  were  too  much  occupied  by  the  evil 
he  had  inflicted  on  her  sister,  to  think  as  much 
of  Matilda,  on  this  distressing  occasion,  as  he 
ought  ;  yet  he  had  doubly  rived  her  heart. 
She  suffered  at  the  same  moment  from  her 
mother's  disgrace  and  her  sister*'s  sorrow,  but 
she  was  also  truly  sorry  for  Lindsay.     He  had 
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said  that  which  never  could  be  forgotten,  and  for 
which  she  thought,  if  all  others  forgave  him, 
he  could  never  forgive  himself.  Her  heart 
bitterly  reproached  him,  but  she  said  not  one 
word  to  wound  him  :  she  followed  Jeannette 
at  her  bidding,  and  hoped  to  soothe,  though 
she  could  not  console  her;  but  she  was  soon 
made  to  feel  how  futile  was  every  attempt, 
either  to  reason  with,  or  to  strengthen  her.  She 
had  to  listen  to  broken  exclamations, — to  bitter 
regrets, — to  affectionate  appeals.  She  had  pa- 
tiently to  wait  through  long  intervals  of  silence, 
which  she  hoped  were  given  to  prayer. 

Jeannette,  taking  her  babe  in  her  arms,  and 
putting  back  its  beautiful  hair,  exclaimed — 

"  Oh  !  even  you  are  changed  to  me  !  The 
likeness  I  once  traced  with  so  much  happiness, 
my  fair  child,  is  now  a  stamp  of  ignominy  on 
your  brow  !"  And  she  put  the  innocent  being 
from  her  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  anguish  and 
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horror.  Matilda  strove  in  vain  to  re-awaken 
in  her  the  sentiment  of  maternal  affection,  and 
she  judiciously  took  the  child  away.  Lindsay 
begged  for  admittance,  but  Jeannette  would 
not  hear  of  it. 

"  No,"  she  said  to  Matilda, — "  let  him  not 
ask  it :  and  Lindsay  and  Matilda  both  hoping 
that  a  few  hours  would  effect  a  change  in  her 
feelings,  no  urgent  opposition  was  made  to  her 
wishes. 

A  note  was  sent  to  Mr.  Langham  to  apprise 
him,  that  in  consequence  of  Jeannette^s  indispo- 
sition, Matilda  would  not  return  home.  Mr. 
Langham,  immediately  on  receiving  it,  came  to 
Jeannette;  and  as  soon  as  his  name  was  an- 
nounced to  Matilda  as  wishing  to  see  her,  Jean- 
nette gave  orders  that  he  should  be  admitted. 
She  begged  Matilda  to  darken  the  room,  that 
her  father  might  not  see  she  had  been  weeping ; 
and  she  checked  her  tears,  and  stilled  her  sobs, 
in  order  to  receive  him. 
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After  she  had  replied  to  all  Mr.  Langham's 
affectionate  inquiries,  and  listened  to  his  anxi- 
ous recommendations  to  take  care  of  herself, 
her  grief  again  burst  forth.  It  appeared  to 
Matilda,  that  the  presence  of  her  father  had 
made  her  for  one  moment  cherish  the  delu- 
sion, that  what  grieved  her  was  impossible; 
for  she  broke  forth  — "No  —  no — it  cannot 
be  —  and  my  dear  father  will  tell  me  that  it 
was  not  —  and  I  may  again  love  her  memory 
as  I  loved  her.'''' 

"  What  does  she  allude  to,  Matilda?" 

But  Matilda  could  not  speak;  and  Jeannette, 
clasping  her  father's  hands  in  her''s,  continued — 

"  Yes  —  you  will  tell  me — will  you  not,  my 
kind,  my  beloved  father?  —  that  my  sainted, 
my  dear,  dear  mother  was  every  thing  that 
you  could  wish  her  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,   I  can. — You  know  she   was, 
Jeannette. — Why  these  cruel  questions?" 
E  c5 
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"  What !  and  was  her  name  never  on  the 
public  lip  in  scorn  and  infamy  ? — and  need  I  not 
blush  for  my  mother  ?" 

"  Jeannette,  my  dear  child,  again  I  ask  why 
such  strange,  such  cruel  questions  ?" 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  father,  a  thousand,  thousand 
pardons  !  but  I  must  know —  tell  me  —  tell  me 
—tell  me !" 

Mr.  Langham  was  too  deeply  distressed  to 
make  any  attempt  to  deceive  her.  Schooled  as 
we  are  in  duplicity,  let  the  affections  once  be 
really  aroused,  and  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  is  revealed  in  a  moment.  The  an- 
guish of  Mr.  Langham's  countenance  told  all 
that  his  lip  refused  to  utter,  but  which,  if  he 
had  the  physical  power  to  do  so,  he  could  then 
have  told  without  any  increase  of  misery. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows^ 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so : 
For  Sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects. 

If  in  grief,  or  in  any  distress  of  mind,  we 
could  survey  our  own  position  as  others  survey 
it  for  us,  few  of  us  would  ever  grieve  im- 
moderately, or  mourn  intensely.  We  should 
perhaps  part  with  what  is  most  precious  to 
us,  as  callously  as  the  Indian  who,  with  his 
own  hands,  caa  carry  the  dead  body  of  his 
nearest     relative     to     the    river's    side,     and 
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tearlessly  and  unmoved  watch  its  progress 
down  the  stream.  His  consolation  h'es  in 
what  is  left  behind. 

But  the  bitterness  of  grief  emanates  from  its 
unity,  and  its  endurance  (where  it  does  endure) 
flows  from  the  same  source.  In  the  fulness  of 
its  strength  it  overpowers  us,  and  makes  us  feel 
that  it  is  powerful  and  illimitable,  and  that  we 
are  weak  and  finite; — it  excludes  all  other  in- 
terests, deadens  all  other  affections,  and  throws 
a  pall  alike  over  the  future  and  the  past.  It 
alone  is  ever-present,  ever  near  us. 

It  is  well  when  with  this  conviction  come 
those  hopes  that  check  complaint  and  bring 
consolation.  To  Jeannette,  they  did  not.  To 
her  heart,  to  her  imagination,  one  only  object 
was  ever  present, — her  mother,  her  dear  mother ! 
in  whom  she  had  been  so  deceived !  —  her  mo- 
ther, who  had  been  so  long  the  pride  and  glory 
of  her  existence !     To  exclamations  like  these 
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Matilda  would  sometimes  reply,  in  the  hope  of 
making  her  feel  that  the  past  was  past,  and 
that  all  which  could  accrue  from  the  disgrace  of 
their  mother  had  already  happened.  But  any 
attempt  to  reason  with,  was  as  successless  as 
her  endeavours  to  soothe  her.  Jeannette's  deso- 
lated heart  could  quickly  baffle  all  argument ; 
and  her  mind,  although  jarred  and  disturbed 
almost  to  derangement,  with  its  rays  concen- 
trated into  one  focus,  could  quickly  overpower 
the  healthy  reasoning  of  an  unruffled  intellect. 

"  Would  to  God,"  she  would  exclaim,  "  that 
she  had  buried  me  at  my  birth  !  or  that  she 
had  inured  me,  Matilda,  to  the  sense  of  dis- 
honour !  O  that  she  had  taught  me  to  de- 
spise virtue  and  resist  shame  !  Then,  would 
not  my  heart  have  had  to  endure  what  it  has 
endured  —  or  my  eyes  to  weep  the  torrents  of 
bitter  tears  that  still  flow  from  them  in  fruit- 
less misery  !" 
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"  Jeannette  !  my  beloved  Jeannelte!  our  woe 
is  indeed  heavy  ;  but  think  on  the  many  cala- 
mities of  life!  —  think  of  the  numerous  bless- 
ings which  yet  surround  you  !" 

"  Poisoned  all,  Matilda!" 

"  Your  husband,  your  affectionate  husband, 
unkind  only  in  one  instance  of  his  life  ! — if  you 
would  see  him,  Jeannette,  you  would  know  at 
least  that  adoring  love  was  left  you."" 

''  Even  he,  Matilda,  is  as  a  dream,  —  all  but 
forgotten." 

"  Oh  !  say  not  so  !  —And  your  child,  Jean- 
nette ! — your  dear  child  !" 

"  My  child — my  once-lo\ed  child  !  Oh !  Ma- 
tilda, love  her,  cherish  her,  for  to  me  she  is  as 
if  she  were  not." 

Matilda  at  that  time  could  say  no  more,  for 
Jeannette  clasped  her  to  her  heart,  and  kissed 
her  as  she  used  to  do  in  childhood  ;  and  she 
could  only  silently  pray  for  command  over  her 
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own  feelings,  and  for  power  to  do  her  duty  to 
the  sufferer  by  her  side.  This  was  indeed  diffi- 
cult ;  for  it  demanded  exertion  of  mind  at  a 
moment  when,  with  an  exhausted  frame,  the 
very  thought  of  illness  or  trial  to  Jeannette 
seemed  more  than  she  could  bear. 

Matilda  had  vainly  appealed  to  her  sister's 
affections  :  she  strove  to  revive  her  sense  of 
duty,  and  to  call  into  action  the  religious  prin- 
ciples to  which  Jeannette  had  hitherto  been 
rigidly  faithful. 

"  Is  it  ever  right,  ever  justifiable,  my  dear 
Jeannette,  to  yield  to  a  useless  sorrow .?'" 

"  No  !  Matilda,  not  right,  not  right  !—but 
unavoidable.  Who  that  ever  really  loved  another 
could  bear  to  have  them  even  slightly  lowered, 
much  less  displaced  as — Oh  !  I  cannot  speak ! 
— Do  not  reproach  me,  Matilda! — but  think 
what  a  void  there  is  within  my  heart,  now  that 
/  cannot  love  her  memory  .'"     And  Jeannette 
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crossed  her  hands  upon  her  bosom,  and  wept 
so  bitterly,  that  no  one  could  have  probed  her 
farther  without  cruelty. 

Her  mind  was  disordered,  it  might  be  said 
with  truth,  "  to  that  worst  pitch  of  all  which 
bears  a  reasoning  show  !"  for  every  fresh  rea- 
soning seemed  to  give  her  but  deeper  an- 
guish, and  to  darken  the  dishonour  that  sur- 
rounded her.  This  was  sometimes  betrayed  by 
a  softer  feeling  towards  her  mother,  -»-  some- 
times by  increased  tenderness  to  Matilda  ;  but 
never  for  one  moment  did  she  evince  a  wish  to 
see  either  her  husband,  her  father,  or  her  child 
When  it  was  proposed  to  her  to  do  so,  she 
would  clasp  her  hands  in  agony,  as  if  to  im- 
plore her  sister  on  those  points  to  spare  her. 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  Jeannette,  do  you  not  know 
that  there  is  One  who  can  uphold  and  comfort 
you!'* 

"  I  do,  Matilda,— I  do— but— '' 
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"  But  what  ?— ." 

"  Forgive  me,  Matilda  !  but  if  you  had  felt 
this  misfortune  as  I  now  feel  it,  you  could  not 
speak  so  tranquilly,  —  you  would  know  that 
even  prayer  may  be  uttered  by  the  lip  and 
yet  be  unavailing."" 

Matilda  paused  before  replying;  and  her  pale 
cheek  became  yet  paler  ere  she  could  utter 
*'  Have  I  7iot  felt  it  ?" 

"  Matilda,  forgive  me.  I  see,  you  have. — 
Draw  nearer  to  me,  ray  dearest  sister  !  pardon, 
pardon  me !  I  feel  your  lip  upon  my  cheek, 
and  know  that  you  forgive  me.  Oh  !  may 
Heaven  also,  and  take  me  to  itself  before  I 
again  distress  you  !" 

It  was  many  minutes  before  Matilda  could 
command  herself  sufficiently  to  speak:— for  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  persons  suffering  from 
morbid  feeling  recover  self-possession  after  ex- 
citement much  sooner  than  a  listener,  in  whom 
they  have  created  active  sympathy. 
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When  she  did  speak,  it  was  to  tell,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  her  own  brief  history,  which 
she  hoped  might  interest  Jeannette  and  do  her 
good.  She  concluded  thus  : — "  My  destiny  was 
wholly  changed  by  the  event  which  you  deplore. 
But,  Jeannette,  I  never  ventured  to  condemn 
my  mother  ;— I  may  say,  I  never  loved  her  less." 
Jeannette's  sobs  interrupted  her ;  but  when 
Matilda  paused,  she  said—"  Go  on,  go  on  !'' 

"  I  have  only  this  to  add, — that  there  is  a 
strength  to  the  poor  and  desolate,  a  shadow 
from  the  heat,  and  a  refuge  from  the  storm ; 
and  that  in  the  most  trying  moment  of  my  life 
I  sought  and  found  them." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 

With  cozening  Hope : — he  is  a  flatterer, 

A  parasite,  a  keeper  back  of  death. 

Richard  the  Second. 

In  most  cases  of  suspense  there  are  snatches 
of  hope  that  give  momentary  relief,  and  some- 
times vigour  to  the  mind.  How  many  days 
did  Lindsay  Bathurst  hail  their  appearance, 
and  yield  to  their  soothing  though  brief  in- 
fluence !  But  when  a  month  had  passed  away, 
and  he  found  that  Jeannette  continued  inex- 
orable with  regard  to  seeing  him, — when  he 
heard  from  Matilda  that  neither  his  messages 
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nor  his  letters  excited  in  her  any  visible  emo- 
tion, some  anger  mingled  with  his  anxiety,  and 
some  mortification  with  his  regret.  His  faith 
in  her  love  for  him  had  been  so  trusting,  his 
opinion  of  its  power  over  her  so  unlimited  and 
yet  so  steadfast,  that  his  very  soul  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  bitterness  of  sorrow,  when 
the  conviction  at  length  came  to  him,  that  she 
did  and  could  live  beneath  the  same  roof  with 
him  and  refuse  even  to  see  him. 

It  was  true,  she  was  ill,  ill  in  mind;  but  let 
the  jealousy  of  affection  be  once  aroused,  (not 
the  jealousy  of  another^  which  is  a  separate  and 
w^holly  different  passion,)  there  are  few  modes  of 
justification  that  will  medicine  it  again  to  sleep. 
His  mind  was  made  up  of  discordant  elements, 
which  left  him  doubtful,  at  all  moments,  how 
to  act.  He  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice 
that  could  at  all  compensate  for  the  precipi- 
tancy and  unkindness  of  his  conduct;  but  at 
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the  same  time  he  would  not  have  been  un- 
willing that  Jeannette  should  know  how  wrong, 
how  unforgiving,  and  unafFectionate  he  now 
considered  her  ! 

Sometimes  he  thought  it  would  be  wiser  and 
better  to  break  through  this  unnatural  state  of 
things  at  once  and  insist  upon  an  interview. 
He  even  pictured  to  himself  Jeannette's  joy  and 
thankfulness  to  him  for  doing  so ;  but  he  knew 
that  at  no  very  distant  time  she  would  again  be 
a  mother,  and  common  humanity  forbade  his 
exposing  her  to  any  farther  agitation.  This 
circumstance  was  naturally  a  considerable  ag- 
gravation of  his  remorse.  He  felt  that  not  only 
had  his  conduct  been  unadvised  and  cruel,  but 
that  it  would  appear  to  others  worse  than  it 
really  was.  And  this,  to  him,  was  a  greater 
increase  of  punishment  than  under  any  circum- 
stances it  ought  to  have  been. 

He  one  day  said,  "  What !  if  I  should  for  a  time 
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leave  her !  would  not  the  wish  to  see  me,  when 
she  considered  it  not  possible,  sometimes  come 
across  her  heart? — or  would  she  still  remain 
thus  dreadfully  indifferent  and  impassive  ?'' 

The  project  seemed  feasible,  and  the  propo- 
sal was  made  through  Matilda,  that  Lindsay 
should  for  a  time  leave  his  home.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  bare  idea  of  his  doing  so  would 
rouse  Jeannette"'s  dormant  affections,  and  lead 
her  to  oppose  it.  But  the  proposition  affected 
her  in  a  very  different  manner.  Jeannette  con- 
sidered it  a  proof  of  the  deep  wound  Lindsay's 
pride  had  received  in  hearing  of  the  conduct 
of  her  mother.  She  did  not  at  the  time  betray 
what  was  passing  in  her  mind;  but  Matilda 
could  divine,  by  the  fixedness  of  her  look  and 
the  abstraction  of  her  manner,  that  some  pow- 
erful feeling  was  called  into  action  and  predo- 
minating over  her  mind  and  heart.  Matilda 
was  sorry  to  observe  it,  and  feared  it  presaged 
ill.      Yet  there  was   much  of  tenderness  and 
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softness  in  her  voice  as  she  asked,  "  Does  he 
wish  it  ?" 

"  I  think  he  does,  my  dear  Jeannette,  pro- 
vided you  persist  in  not  seeing  him." 

"  Oh  !  Matilda,  that  is  not  the  reason." 

"  Believe  me,  yes." 

"  Matilda,  you  are  deceived,  and  Lindsay 
is  himself  deceived  if  he  for  one  moment 
thinks  this.  Should  I,  would  you,  would  any 
one,  leave  creatures  they  love  for  such  an  idle 
reason  ?  Matilda,  it  is  a  subterfuge — but  it  is 
well—" 

"  You  have  only  to  say,  Jeannette,  that  you 
wish  it  otherwise,  and  I  am  certain  Lindsay 
will  forego  this  intention." 

"  No,  never,  never,  —  noiu  he  must  go.  I 
wished  it  before  —  I  told  him  so.  I  am  thank- 
ful, most  thankful,  that  I  felt  so  powerfully, 
and  instinctively  said  to  him,  '  We  part !' 
—  But  — but— " 

Her  quivering  lip  betrayed  a  strong  inward 
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struggle  with  her  feelings ;  yet  her  eye  gleamed 
with  a  still  stronger  determination  to  conquer 
it.  She  clenched  her  hands  convulsively,  and 
drew  in  a  very  long  breath,  as  to  Matilda's 
gentle  inquiry  of  "  What  would  you  say,  my 
love  ?''  she  replied,  in  the  desperate  tone  of  a 
newly  acquired  energy. 

"  That  I  will  see  my  husband  before  he 
goes.'** 

Matilda  exclaimed,  in  uncontrolled  joyfulness, 
"  When,  oh  !  when  ?" 

"  Now,  Matilda,  on  the  instant !" 

Matilda  hoped  all  things  from  the  interview, 
because  she  was  ignorant  of  what  was  passing 
in  her  sister's  heart.  She  saw  that  her  affec- 
tions were  more  fully  in  play  than  they  had  been 
for  a  long  time  past,  and  she  knew  not  that  this 
activity,  born  of  pain  and  wretchedness,  could 
only  be  deadened  by  stupor  or  subside  into 
despair.       In  Jeannette's   mind   the   miserable 
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idea  had  arisen  that  Lindsay  repented  of  his 
union  with  her.  And  perhaps  if  it  were  pos-. 
sible  to  give  to  any  of  the  sad  sensations  of  the 
human  heart  the  bad  eminence  of  precedency, 
it  would  be  to  that  which  springs  from  the  sus- 
picion that  the  tie  which  bound  us  to  an  adored 
being  is  felt  by  him  who  twined  it  as  a  galling 
chain.  Yet  this  was  the  feeling  that  now  occu- 
pied Jeannette's  heart,  only  that  with  her  the 
bitter  doubt  had  instantly  changed  to  conviction. 

"  I  shall  see  him  —  I  shall  see  him,"  she  re- 
peated mechanically :  "  he  shall  be  free  as  air — 
free  as  I  can  make  him : — the  chain  shall  not 
fret  because  it  may  never  be  broken  —  that  I 
will  take  from  him  and  keep,  keep  —  yes,  till  I 
dier 

It  was  in  this  excited  state  of  mind  she  saw 
her  husband ;  but  her  excitement  was  so  deep- 
rooted  as  to  impart  to  her  manner  tranquillity 
rather   than   emotion,   for  it  gave  her  mental 
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po^\  er.  She  took  no  notice  of  Lindsay's  pale 
and  altered  looks,  possibly  because  her  heart 
was  too  full  for  observation.  She  herself  at 
this  moment  was  not  looking  ill.  Her  mind 
was  too  full  of  life  for  her  countenance  to  be- 
tray indisposition.  All  perhaps  have  observed 
the  superiority  in  this  respect  of  moral  in- 
fluences over  physical.  In  Jeannette  now  it 
was  fully  illustrated,  and  Lindsay  was  hurt  to 
see  that  she  looked  well.  There  was  a  glow  on 
her  cheek,  and  a  lustre  in  her  eye,  that  made 
her  beauty  appear  almost  supernatural.  The 
effect  was  probably  heightened  to  him  by  his 
not  having  seen  her  for  four  long  and  miserable 
weeks.  He  sighed  deeply,  and  from  the  union 
of  many  painful  feelings,  as  he  approached  her, 
and  faintly  articulated, 

"  My  dear  Jeannette.'** 

"  You  are  come,  Lindsay,  to  bid  me  fare- 
well. Matilda  tells  me  it  is  your  wish  to  leave 
me. 
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"  Only  my  conditional  wish,  Jeannette — you 
ciumot  suppose  it  any  other  ?" 

"  No.  I  thoroughly  understand  your  mo- 
tives —  at  least,  I  think  I  do." 

"  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  I  had  bet- 
ter go  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  That  is,  you  think  my  absence  necessary  to 
the  restoration  of  your  health, — to  the  tranquil- 
lity of  your  mind .?" 

''  It  will,  I  trust,  Lindsay,  do  much  for  us 
both." 

"  Oh  !    Jeannette  —  think   beforehand,  what 
we  may  both  suffer  in  the  interim  !" 
"  I  do,  I  do." 

"  Whisper  then  this  one  word  to  me,  '  Re- 
main.' " 

''  Never,  Lindsay, — never  !" 
"  Do  you  then  part  from  me  in  displeasure  ? 
— I  deserve  that  you  should  do  so — but  it  is  not 

like  you  to  feel  it." 

p2 
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"  Displeasure  ! — No — no — I  love  you,  Lind- 
say !  and  oh  !  love  me, — love  me  always,  —  that 
I  make  my  parting  prayer.*" 

She  threw  her  arms  around  her  husband, 
and  wept.  When  she  regained  composure,  she 
added —  "  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  should  leave 
me." 

''  Will  it  make  you  better  ?" 
"  Much  —  much  —  yes,  Lindsay,  you  must 
go." 

"  My  beloved  Jeannette,  what  is  it  that  you 
feel?'" 

"  Wretchedness,  unremitting  wretchedness — 
a  waiHng  of  my  heart  within  me,  like  that  of 
an  orphan  babe  for  the  mother  it  has  lost." 

Lindsay's  conscience  smote  him  to  the  quick, 
and  doubled  the  anguish  of  his  remorse.  He 
strove  in  vain  to  speak,  but  contrition  and  hu- 
miliation were  spread  over  every  feature.  Her 
quick    eye    caught    the   change   in   a  moment. 
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She  seized  his  hands  impulsively,  and  bending 
her  knees  to  the  ground,  exclaimed — "  Oh! 
forgive  me  !  I  meant  not  to  wound, — believe 
me,  that  I  did  not !  It  is  I  only  who  should 
feel  humbled,  and  I  do  !" 

A  fresh  burst  of  sorrow  overcame  her  as  she 
uttered  these  words,  and  she  lay  couched  at 
Lindsay's  feet,  the  image  of  desolation.  She 
looked  as  she  felt,  abandoned  by  happiness, 
bereaved  of  hope. 

Lindsay  gently  raised  her,  and  placing  her 
on  a  sofa  near  them,  silently  watched  her  till 
she  again  grew  calm.  When  she  again  spoke, 
it  was  only  to  urge  yet  more  imploringly  that 
he  would  leave  her. 

Our  self-love  seldom  sleeps  long  together. 
Lindsay  was  hurt  by  the  iteration  of  this  one 
request.  It  almost  inspired  him  with  the  wish 
to  go,  but  he  made  one  more  effort  to  induce 
her  to  change  her  purpose. 
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"  Nothing,"  he  said,  "  ought  to  separate  us." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  nothing  ought;  but  yet,  Lind- 
say,  we  must  separate  !" 

She  spoke  with  the  determination  that  was 
inseparable  from  her,  when  her  mind  was  fully 
resolved.  He  saw  that  neither  argument  nor 
entreaty  would  avail  to  move  her.  He  fetched 
his  child,  and  showering  a  thousand  kisses  on 
her,  took  leave  of  her  in  her  mother's  presence. 
Jeannette  looked  at  them  as  if  by  stealth ;  but 
whenever  they  approached  her,  she  moved  away 
as  if  afraid  of  the  ascendancy  her  child  might 
have  over  her. 

This  was  the  last  experiment  Lindsay 
attempted  to  make,  and  some  displeasure  was 
mingled  with  the  melancholy  feelings  that  came 
over  him  as  he  ordered  his  travelling  chariot 
to  be  at  the  door  on  the  following  morning. 
These  orders  were  given  in  the  presence  of  Jean- 
nette ;  and  Lindsay,  as  he  gave  them,  was  not 
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perhaps  quite  without  hope,  that  even  then 
Jeannette  would  not  be  able  to  see  him  leave 
her. 

But  when  the  morning  came,  he  found  her 
pale,  silent,  calm,  and  apparently  indiiFerent. 
Yet  she  had  stationed  herself  at  a  window, 
from  which  she  could  see  him  depart;  and 
when  he  impressed  one  long,  fervent  kiss  on 
her  marble  brow,  a  slight  tremor  in  her  frame 
was  perceptible  to  him  ;  and  her  arms,  which 
she  had  raised  to  embrace  him,  sank  suddenly, 
as  if  lifeless,  by  her  side. 

Neither  of  them  spoke  to  the  other ;  and 
Matilda  was  as  much  the  interpreter  of  each, 
as  if  they  had  had  no  language  in  common 
between  them. 

"  You  will  write  to  Jeannette  by  to-night's 
post,  Lindsay  ?'' 

"Oh!  surely!" 

"  And  if  you  should   finally    determine   to 
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leave  England  for  a  time,  you  will  return  to  us 
once  before  your  departure  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  Jeannette  should  wish  it  ?" 
"  And  you  would,  you  do  wish  it,  Jeannette !"' 
Jeannette  made  no  answer,  and  Matilda  con- 
tinued— "  At  least,  you  would  not  oppose  it  ?" 
"  No,  no,  I  would  not  oppose  it !" —  and  it 
seemed  a  relief  to  her  to  have  words  given  her 
that  she  could  utter.     We  are  all  glad  of  simi- 
lar relief,  when  silence  is  a  pain,  and  when  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts  will  7iot  be  broken  into 
words. 

It  was  in  indirect  communications  of  this  na- 
ture, that  the  parting  moments  of  two  beings 
who  had  been  all  the  world  to  each  other,  were 
passed.  The  interval,  distressing,  almost  insup- 
portable, to  all,  was  unnecessarily  lengthened 
(he  scarcely  knew  wherefore)  by  Lindsay.  As 
long  as  he  was  in  that  room,  and  near  Jean- 
nette, something  like  hope  clung  to  him.     He 
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trusted  that  some  word  would  be  spoken,  which 
without  the  appearance  of  infirmity  of  purpose 
on  his  part,  would  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  his  going  at  all.  And  when  at  length  he 
felt  that  the  moment  of  his  departure  could  be 
delayed  no  longer,  it  was  with  the  melancholy 
reflection,  that  one  feeling,  adverse  to  confi- 
dence,—  one  cloud  (though  but  a  passing  one) 
veiling  the  affections,  may  raise  as  strong  a 
barrier  between  heart  and  heart,  as  distance, 
time,  or  death. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Though  the  past  haunt  me  as  a  spirit ;  yet, 
I  ask  not  to  forget. 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

There  had  been  so  much  suddenness  in  this 
hasty  and  violent  separation,  that  when  Jean- 
nette  first  felt  herself  alone,  she  seemed  either 
to  know  not  what  had  happened,  or  not  to  be- 
lieve it.  The  tumult  of  her  feelings  had  spread 
a  mist  over  her  mental  perceptions,  clothing  all 
things  in  indistinctness,  as  the  large  tears  which 
slowly  and  successively  arose  to  her  eyes  dim- 
med her  powers  of  sight.  But  by  degrees 
those  slow  tears  ceased  to  come,  and  the  con- 
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fusion  of  her  mind  abated.  She  then,  as  if 
fresh  strength  had  been  given  to  her  memory, 
recalled  with  painful  exactitude  every  word 
that  had  been  spoken, — every  emotion  that  had 
visited  her  heart.  Some  self-upbraidings  min- 
gled at  first  with  these  recollections,  and  "  Why 
did  I  send  him  from  me.?"— Why  did  I  not 
go  with  him .?""  were  the  first  words  she  had 
power  to  utter.  But  who  may  mark,  or  who 
explain,  the  changes  of  the  spirit  ?  In  another 
instant  she  exclaimed — "  He  should  not  have 
left  me :  I  asked  him  to  do  so,  but  he  should 
not  have  done  it.**' 

Matilda  did  not  fail  to  report  these  words  to 
Lindsay,  justly  concluding  that  he  would  con- 
sider them  as  a  summons  to  return.  He  did 
so ;  but  long  before  his  arrival  Jeannette  had 
relapsed  into  indifference  to  all  things  save  her 
mother.  Her  feelings,  all  concentrated  in  one 
point,  were  sometimes  displayed  in  reproaching 
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the  memory  of  that  mother,  sometimes  in  a  bit- 
terness of  grief  which  surpasses  words,  and  oc- 
casionally in  expressions  of  affection  so  tender 
and  moving  as  to  melt  the  hearts  of  all  who 
heard  her. 

From  the  picture  which  had  been  to  her  so 
great  a  source  of  delight,  she  cut  away  the  face 
it  had  been  her  joy  to  look  on,  and  then  wept 
over  the  destruction  she  had  caused. 

"  Oh !  my  sweet  mother  !  if  you  were  but 
living,  I  could  forgive  and  forget  all !  I  would 
make  Lindsay,  I  would  make  the  world  ac- 
knowledge that  Shame  could  not  encircle  yow, 
though  now  she  sits  upon  your  grave  to  mock 
me  !" 

"  Hush,  my  dear  Jeannette  r  And  Matilda^s 
gentle  monition  had  at  all  times  power  to  si- 
lence her  for  the  moment.  But  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. Again  and  again,  in  "  aspirations  gather- 
ed from  distress,"  would  she  renew  her  sad  and 
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eloquent  complainings.  Again  and  again  would 
she  make  Matilda  relate,  circumstantially,  all 
the  facts  with  which  she  was  acquainted  of 
their  mother's  history,  then  subtly  question, 
and  endeavour  to  refute  all  that  she  advanced. 
Still,  she  felt  it  was  useless  to  encourage  her 
own  doubts.  The  bare  attempt  made  her  feel 
how  weak  she  was  in  suggesting  them,  her  entire 
want  of  power  to  impart  them  to  others,  while 
her  sorrow  for  her  mother's  shame  seemed  to 
augment  as  she  exclaimed—"  Oh  !  that  I  could 
repel  the  calumny  —  or,  if  that  were  denied, 
Matilda,  that  I  could  but  feel,  and  think,  and 
know,  that  it  was  untrue  !  That  I  could  but 
say  to  Lindsay,  '  Lindsay,  the  world  condemns 
her,  but  she  was  virtuous — she  was  good,  and 
deserved  my  adoration  and  my  love."* " 

Her  sufferings,  mental  and  bodily,  were  con- 
cealed as  much  as  possible  from  Mr.  Langham, 
and  before  him  she  never  alluded  to  them. 
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With  her  brother,  however,  it  was  different. 
Hamond  did  not  know  the  cause  of  her  illness, 
but  continued  bad  accounts  made  him  resolve 
on  seeing  her.  He  arrived  unexpectedly  and 
inopportunely.  It  was  one  of  poor  Jeannette's 
worst  days.  Her  cheek  was  pale  and  sunk, 
and  her  eye  glassy,  restless,  and  vacant.  Still 
she  evinced  great  joy  at  seeing  Hamond,  and 
told  him  she  was  glad  he  was  come,  for  that  he 
would  understand  her.  ''  My  malady,"  she  said, 
"  has  been  termed  a  phenomenon  in  the  science 
of  diseases,  —  a  paradox  in  the  history  of  the 
heart ;  but  j/om,  Hamond,  will  comprehend  all  I 
say  and  all  I  suffer.'"' 

And  then  she  poured  into  her  brother's  ear 
her  full  tale  of  sorrows.  She  told  him  her 
heart  had  become  so  insensible,  that  all  she  loved 
might  leave  her,  or  might  die,  and  she  should 
not  weep  for  them.  Yet  that  she  had  ever 
a  consciousness  about  her  of  having  lost  some- 
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thing  most  precious  to  her,  and  without  which 
she  could  not  live  in  peace.  This  happened,  she 
said,  sometimes  without  her  being  able  to  define 
or  recollect  what  that  something  was ;  but  that 
suddenly  it  would  rush  upon  her  brain  like  a 
torrent,  and  then  there  came  with  it  the  bitter- 
ness of  shame— shame  for  her  mother — shame 
of  herself  that  she  had  ever  smiled  or  looked 
innocent  before  thousands  of  people  who  had 
all  known  her  story.  She  declared  that  the 
thought  of  this  alone  would  often  crimson  her 
cheek,  which  would  deepen  and  deepen  till 
the  sensation  became  that  of  living  fire.  Yet, 
she  said,  she  did  not  believe  that  these  things 
were  really  felt  by  her,  as  she  sometimes  ima- 
gined they  were ;  for  that  Heaven  had  in  mercy 
dried  up  the  sluices  of  her  tears — that  virtue 
and  vice,  love  and  hatred,  summer's  heat  or 
winter's  cold,  were  now  alike  indifferent  to  her, 
and  that  human   passions   or  feelings  had  no 
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more  effect  upon  her  inward  heart,  than  the 
external  elements  on  her  frame. 

Hamond  asked  to  see  her  child :  she  answer- 
ed his  request  by  a  look  of  apathy ;  but  per- 
ceiving that  it  produced  a  painful  impression 
upon  him,  she  quickly  added,  "  Yet,  Hamond, 
I  can  remember  the  hour  when,  if  it  had 
pleased  Heaven  to  pour  its  heaviest  calamities 
upon  my  head,  might  I  but  have  pressed  that 
child  to  my  bosom,  I  could  have  borne  them 
all  with  patience;  ay,  and  have  called  myself 
most  blessed.  Now  I  am  changed,  my  dear 
Hamond,  —  now  she  is  to  me  as  a  thing  I 
could  destroy.  I  seem  as  if  I  were  treading 
the  fiery  depths  of  a  volcano,  and  feel  that  she 
must  hereafter  walk  in  the  same  hot  and  unfre- 
quented path :  I  feel,  too,  that  her  heart,  my 
dear  Hamond,  will  one  day  throb,  as  mine  does 
now,  with  the  recollection  of  a  woe  that  alters 
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not,  and  cannot  die  !  Nay,  weep  not  for  me, 
my  brother,  for  I  love  you  not.  No:  since 
the  day  which  Lindsay  darkened  by  the  sad 
mention  of  my  mother^s  shame,  I  have  loved  no 
one,  not  even  him.'''' 

Hamond  turned  abruptly  to  Jeannette,  as  he 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  "  Lindsay  !""' 

"  Yes,  it  was  he  who  told  me !  and  there  are 
hours  when  I  feel  inclined  to  believe  I  could 
have  borne  it  better  from  any  lips  than  his  ; — 
but  that  is  imagination." 

"  And  where  is  Lindsay  now  ?"" 

"  Alas  !  I  know  not.  I  begged  him  to  leave 
me—" 

"  And  he  went  ?" 

"  Yes :  and  now  he  is  to  me  almost  as  if 
he  had  never  been,  except  when  I  think  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  gone." 

Alas!   Jeannette    knew   not    what   she   was 
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doing  :  Hamond  made  no  answers ;  still,  in 
his  heart,  he  imprecated  curses  upon  Lindsay : 
—  they  were  silent,  but  deep.  One  malison 
reached  his  lips ;  Jeannette  did  not  hear  it, 
and  it  shall  not  therefore  be  recorded  here. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

For  now  I  stand,  as  one  upon  a  rock 
Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea. 

Shakspeare. 

Jeannette  appeared  to  Hamond  like  a 
reed  prostrated  by  the  storm,  and  which  had 
no  power  to  rise  again.  He  made  no  in- 
quiry respecting  the  manner  of  Lindsay's  com- 
munication to  his  sister, — it  was  sufficient  to 
him  that  it  had  been  made  at  all.  He  saw  the 
consequences,  and  remembered  only  Lindsay's 
exhortation  and  promises  in  favour  of  Jean- 
nette's  being  kept  in  ignorance  of  Mrs.  Lang- 
ham's  history.     All  the  intermediate  time  was 
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lost  to  his  memory  :  he  looked  on  his  sister  as 
the  most  pitiable  of  women  ;  on  himself  as  the 
most  injured  and  insulted  of  men.  It  may  be 
that  his  former  dislike  of  Bathurst  very  consi- 
derably increased  his  present  indignation.  For 
new  ofPences  revive  old  grievances,  as  surely  as 
moisture  applied  to  a  picture  will  bring  out 
colours  which  the  eye  suspected  not  to  be  there. 
With  all  his  angry  passions  roused,  Hamond 
left  his  home  in  pursuit  of  Lindsay,  but  with- 
out mentioning  his  purpose :  Matilda  never 
even  suspected  it ;  yet  Jeannette,  whose  acute- 
ness  of  perception  increased  with  her  malady, 
after  she  had  taken  leave  of  Hamond,  said, 
"  If  I  could  feel,  I  should  fear ;  but,  Matilda, 
I  do  not,  either  for  myself  or  others  f'  and  a 
burst  of  sorrow  followed  these  words.  Matilda's 
attention  was  directed  to  her  sister's  grief  rather 
than  to  the  cause  of  it  ;  she  was  therefore 
wholly  unprepared  for  any  additional  weight  of 
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anxiety,  when  she  received  letters  from  Lindsay 
and  Hamond. 

Lindsay's  was  briefly  and  hurriedly  written, 
and  merely  begged  that  she  would  not  suffer 
any  idle  rumours  or  newspaper  accounts  which 
might  reach  Langham  Court  to  alarm  either 
her  or  her  father ;  but  Hamond's  was  written 
with  all  that  minuteness  which  the  unhappy  so 
often  find  satisfaction  in  bestowing  on  explana- 
tions of  their  motives  of  action,  and  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  their  feelings.     It  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  My  dear  Matilda  !  I  have  endeavoured 
to  write  to  my  father,  but  cannot.  I  have 
acted  against  every  principle  inculcated  by  his 
paternal  wisdom,  and,  one  only  excepted — 
against  every  admonition  of  my  own  heart.  I 
dare  not  seek  his  forgiveness,  for  I  know  I  do 
not  deserve  it.  I  can  never  again  expect  his 
confidence  ;  for,  by  the  madness  of  my  conduct, 
I  have  shown  that  it  was  misplaced.     I  have 
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disappointed  the  pride  and  the  love  of  the  best 
and  most  affectionate  of  parents ;  and  in  my 
own  eyes,  Matilda,  I  am  too  much  sunk  even 
to  confess  to  you  the  poor,  mistaken,  abject 
thing  I  seem.  Will  this  ever  be  different  ? 
Shall  I  ever  again  know  what  it  is  to  be  at 
peace  with  myself — to  feel  that  I  love,  and  am 
beloved  ?  Never,  never !  for  it  is  a  pain  to 
me  now,  that  I  stand  not  alone  ; — it  is  pain  to 
me  beyond  what  a  human  pen  could  describe, 
that  there  are  creatures  who  will  blush  for, 
while  they  pity  me,  and  whose  blame  will  be 
mingled  with  their  tears.  But  the  sad  tale 
must  be  told  ;  though  how,  or  where  to  begin, 
I  know  not.  I  have  no  power  to  retrace  events 
in  the  order  they  happened.  When  I  endea- 
vour to  do  so,  all  seems  confusion :  —  my  me- 
mory is  as  a  dark  mass,  with  here  and  there  a 
vivid  and  imperishable  character  inscribed  upon 
it ;  and  from  these  imperfect  records,   I  learn 
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rather  what  I  have  suffered,  than  what  I  have 
done.  A  soldier  could  more  easily  recount  to 
you  the  number  and  order  of  the  blows  he  had 
given  and  received  in  battle,  than  I  can  repeat 
the  train  of  feelings  {reasonings  I  then  called 
them)  that  led  to  the  mad  act  of  which  I  have 
been  guilty. 

"  The  first  circumstance  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber, is  finding  myself  in  the  presence  of  Ba- 
thurst,  after  a  long  pursuit  of  him,  during  which 
it  had  often  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  avoid  my  presence.  I  can  well 
believe  that  there  was  hostility  in  my  manner, 
for  there  was  hostility  in  m}^  heart.  I  thought 
at  that  moment  as  ill  of  Lindsay  Bathurst,  as 
man  can  think  of  man;  but,  Matilda,  I  remem- 
ber nothing  that  I  said,  till  I  called  him  a 
traitor  to  his  word,  and  an  unmanly  coward — 
till  I  accused  him  of  raking  up  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  as  an  excuse  for  abandoning  his  wife,  and, 
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doubtless,  to  hide  some  aberration  of  his  own. 
This  was  a  conviction,  Matilda,  to  which, 
without  proofs  my  heated  imagination  had 
found  an  easy  way. 

"  I  can  never  forget  the  look  he  gave  me,  or 
the  long  pause  of  deep  silence  by  which  it  was 
followed.  I  can  now  wonder  that  they  did  not 
produce  a  total  revulsion  in  my  mind  ;  then 
they  increased  the  fiery  fever  of  my  soul. 

"Bathurst  was  the  first  to  speak:  the  for- 
bearance of  his  manner,  the  thorough  command 
he  preserved  over  himself,  and  consequently 
the  superiority  which  this  circumstance  gave 
him,  were,  at  that  moment,  more  maddening  to 
me  than  the  grossest  insult,  or  most  contemp- 
tuous language,  could  possibly  have  been. 

"  He  began  :  '  I  presume  you  are  aware  that 
you  are  the  only  man  from  whom  I  would 
receive  the  language  which  you  have  thought 
proper  to  use  towards  me/ 
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"  '  As  yow,  Mr.  Bathurst,'  I  quickly  replied, 
'  are  the  only  man  to  whom  it  could  have  been 
offered.' 

"  On  uttering  these  words,  I  would  have  left 
him  ;  and  made  a  movement  to  do  so,  when, 
suddenly  impeding  my  progress,  he  exclaimed, 
but  still  calmly — 

"  '  Nay,  hear  me  !  you  must !  I  have  been 
cruel  to  your  sister,  and  I  know  it ;  but  it  was 
to  prevent  her  associating  with  the  vilest  of 
women.  Had  I  permitted  the  intimacy  which 
I  forbade,  the  world  would  soon  have  said 
that  Mrs.  Bathurst  was  walking  in  her  mother's 
steps.' 

"  I  have  here  recorded  Bathurst's  words,  as 
I  am  assured  (and  as  I  believe)  they  were  ut- 
tered ;  but  they  fell  not  thus  on  my  ear,  Ma- 
tilda, when  they  were  spoken.  All  I  actually 
heard  were,  '  Your  sister'^ — '  Vilest  of  women' 
— '  Mrs.    Bathurst   walking   in   her   mother's 
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steps.'  Were  my  thoughts  wandering  or  pre- 
occupied, that  I  heard  no  more?  or  are  the 
angry  passions  fiends,  that,  if  they  find  not 
fitting  food,  can  create  it  from  whatever  falls 
before  them  ?  Alas !  I  know  only  that  mine 
catered  for  me  to  my  undoing. 

"  I  rushed  from  the  presence  of  Bathurst,  in 
fear  of  what  might  be  the  immediate  conse- 
quence if  I  remained  ;  and  to  pen  and  send  him 
a  challenge,  were  then  the  work  of  a  moment. 

"  To  myself  then,  Matilda,  the  measure 
seemed  not  only  inevitable,  but  meritorious— my 
motives  wholly  unambiguous — the  event  so  far 
certain,  that  whether  I  lived  or  died,  it  would, 
I  thought,  be  clear  to  all,  that  I  had  done  my 
duty !  Yes !  these,  and  such  as  these,  my 
dear  Matilda,  were  my  conclusions  !  Oh  !  what 
would  I  not  give  at  this  moment  to  recall  them ! 
Truth  is  against  me,  and  I  could  almost  bribe 
Error  to  put  her  to  silence. 

"  My  first  ray  of  right   reason  —  my   first 
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misgivings  of  my  own  proceedings,  came  to  my 
mind,  when,  after  I  had  fired,  I  saw  Bathurst's 
pistol  discharged  in  the  air.  The  following 
instant  he  fell. — I  can  never  forget  that  moment, 
or  the  fearful  apprehensions  which  possessed  me, 
as  the  bare  possibility  that  I  might  be  wrong 
occurred  to  me.  Matilda,  I  have  more  than  that 
now ;  yes,  ever  at  my  heart  a  shame,  as  if  it 
would  stifle  me ;  a  remorse  that  will  not  leave 
me ;  or  if  at  intervals  it  allows  me  a  brief  mo- 
ment of  palliation,  it  is  but  as  the  bird  of 
prey,  who  fans  his  victim  with  his  wings,  that 
he  may  the  better  draw  away  its  blood. 

"  But  I  ought  not  so  to  write  to  you,  Matil- 
da;  I  ought  rather  to  tell  you  that,  though 
Bathurst  will  not  be  immediately  able  to  travel, 
he  is  out  of  all  danger.  You  will  thank  Heaven 
for  this  undeserved  blessing  for  me,  and  with 
me,  and  so  will  ray  father  too  ;  for  Jeannette,  I 
scarcely  dare  to  name  her, — yet  her  image  very 
rarely  leaves  me.  From  the  moment  Bathurst 
62 
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fell,  it  has  pursued  me,  and  I  see  as  distinctly 
as  if  it  were  in  a  dream,  her  eyes  perpetually 
and  reproachfully  fixed  on  me.  How  often 
have  I  vainly  tried  to  avoid  that  gaze,  and  the 
pale  melancholy  appearance  of  that  once  bloom- 
ing face,  and  closed  my  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  her 
from  my  view !  How  often  have  I  said,  for 
five  minutes  more  will  I  bear  it,  and  on  taking 
my  watch  to  mark  their  progress,  fancied  that 
time  itself  had  paused ! 

"  But  all  this  is  past.  Bathurst  is  out 
of  danger,  and  I  fear  that  I  write  in  an 
elevation  of  spirits  unbecoming  my  position ; 
but  be  assured,  Matilda,  if  I  do  this,  that  it 
vy^ill  presently  pass  away.  Bathurst  does  more 
than  forgive  me :  he  speaks  with  unreserved 
confidence  before  me,  and  blames  himself  more 
severely  than  even  we  can  do  for  the  misery 
he  has  brought  upon  Jeannette.  He  has  re- 
solved on  returning  to  his  home  as  soon  as  he 
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is  enabled  to  travel.  Let  him  do  this — ^let  him 
restore  Jeannette  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  which 
he  has  deprived  her— and  I  will  endeavour  to 
forget  all  that  has  been  blameable  in  him,  and, 
what  is  still  more,  all  that  it  has  led  to  in  me. 

'^  All  feelings  inimical  to  Bathurst  are  over  : 
he  seems  to  me  now  an  altered  being  ;  but  whe- 
ther I  shall  ever  be  able  to  accord  him  my  perfect 
esteem,  I  know  not.  I  feel  grateful  to  him  now 
for  not  dying.  My  situation,  all  painful  as  I 
feel  it  to  be,  is  bliss  in  comparison  of  what  it 
might  have  been.  When  my  mind  reverts  to  the 
train  of  circumstances  which  preceded  our  late 
meeting,  all  blame  of  him  is  checked  by  these 
words,  '  If  he  had  died  '' — and  I  tremble  to 
think,  that  though  I  should  have  been  more  un- 
fortunate, infinitely  more  miserable,  I  should  not 
have  been  more  guilty  !  My  motives,  my  con- 
duct, all  that  depended  on  myself,  were  precisely 
the  same  as  if  the  result  had  been  fatal.  I  ought 
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not,  and  I  do  not  forget  this ;  but,  Matilda,  if  I 
were  to  say  that  my  remorse  was  equal  to  what 
it  would  have  been  then,  I  should  deceive  you. 
Then,  I  could  have  found  no  palliation — now^  I 
say  events  that  preceded  my  birth  by  many  years 
paved  the  way  to  my  conduct  of  to-day  ;  and  I 
ask  fearfully,  Have  they  ended  here  ?  Are  they 
all  now  wound  up  ?  Is  it  possible  for  us  now  to 
rush  forward  in  our  course  as  if  they  had  not 
been  ? — to  act  independently,  or  in  despite  of 
them  ?  Or,  may  not  other  errors,  deeper  mor- 
tifications, and  more  cruel  pangs,  be  yet  in 
store  for  us  ? 

"  Matilda,  my  own  prayer  is  for  an  under- 
standing heart :  you  will  tell  me  I  should  ask 
for  a  resigned  one. 

'*  Ever  your  affectionate  brother, 

"  Hamond." 

Mr.  Langham  made  few  comments  on  any  of 
the  accounts  (and   he    received   many)   which 
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reached  him  of  this  unfortunate  transaction.  He 
instantly  resolved  on  going  to  his  son.  On  part- 
ing with  Matilda,  he  made  this  remark  to  her  : 
"  It  is  strange,  but  too  true,  that  as  time  has 
overcome  the  less  important  consequences  of  my 
early  conduct,  others  of  deeper  moment  have 
unexpectedly  arisen.  In  proportion  as  the  world 
has  appeared  to  forget,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
remember.  I  once  thought  that  the  regaining  a 
footing  in  society  for  my  daughters  was  all  in 
all !     Matilda,  you  see  that  it  is  not  so." 

He  took  no  leave  of  Jeannette,  who  was  now 
left  to  the  sole  care  and  management  of  her  sis- 
ter. This  circumstance  increased  the  energy  of 
Matilda  fifty-fold.  The  painful  thoughts  that 
would  come  to  her  heart  were  repelled,  the  tears 
that  would  spring  to  her  eyes  remained  unshed. 
"  I  have,"  she  said,  "  now  but  one  care — one 
duty  :  may  every  thought  and  feeling  centre 
there  !"     She  prayed  not  as  she  was  accustomed 
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to  pray,  that  the  beings  she  best  loved  might  be 
shielded  from  evil,  but  for  strength  to  endure 
whatever  might  await  her  through  them. 

Her  prophetic  prayer  was  heard,  for  not  till 
grief  was  blameless  did  she  indulge  in  tears 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

All  sisters  are  not  to  the  soul  entwined 
By  equal  bonds — 

She,  of  whom  I  speak, 
Is  the  dear  sister  of  my  earliest  love, 
In  noble,  virtuous  love  to  none  a  second. 

De  Montfort. 

When  Jeannette  was  first  informed  that  her 
father  had  left  his  home,  she  shed  some  tears,  and 
this  looked  like  a  return  of  healthful  feeling  to 
her  heart ;  but  they  were  succeeded  by  a  statue- 
like apathy,  and  she  seemed,  in  truth,  what  she 
declared  so  frequently  she  was — a  being  who 
had  neither  interest  nor  concern  in  any  thing 
that  could  befall  her. 

g5 
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The  period  of  her  confinement  was  now  fast 
approaching,  and  her  medical  attendants  had 
always  led  Matilda  to  expect  a  favourable  change 
in  her  complaint  when  the  event  should  take 
place.  Had  Jeannette  become  the  mother  of  a 
son,  their  prediction  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  immediately  fulfilled ;  but  when  she 
was  told  that  she  had  given  birth  to  another 
daughter,  she  uttered  one  shrill  and  piercing 
shriek,  then  sank  on  her  pillow  in  the  silence  of 
despair,  and  motioned  her  infant  from  her  sight. 
During  her  illness  she  had  dwelt  only  on  the 
sufferings  of  woman.  Her  sensibility  through 
her  life,  actively  alive  to  every  species  of  dis- 
tress, had  by  restriction  to  this  only  subject  be- 
come morbid  and  extreme.  Her  opinions  had 
silently  but  firmly  established  themselves,  un- 
combated  and  unsuspected,  because  she  had 
never  spoken  but  of  her  individual  sorrows.  In 
the  mean  time,   to  her  mental  vision,   woman 
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appeared,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  a 
persecuted,  injured,  and  oppressed  being.  She 
scarcely  admitted  of  exceptions,  as  she  pro- 
nounced, that  to  be  woman  was  to  be  miserable. 
She  considered  her  a  creature  that  might  be 
trifled  with  or  adored,  oppressed,  deserted, 
trampled  on  at  the  will  of  man  —  the  betrayer 
remaining  unpunished,  the  betrayed  not  only 
unpitied  but  contemned  —  one  for  whom  the 
machinations  of  the  world  at  large  were  for  ever 
spreading  snares,  and  at  the  same  time  preparing 
a  worse  than  Draco  code  of  laws  for  her  punish- 
ment if  she  fell  into  them ;  not,  indeed,  punishing 
her  deviations  with  death,  but  decreeing,  what 
seemed  to  Jeannette\s  imagination  a  far  heavier 
judgment,  fetters  of  shame  to  herself  and  her 
innocent  children  for  ever. 

She  considered  her  own  case  painfully  and 
unanswerably  illustrative  of  the  doctrine  she 
had  laid  down ;  and  it  may  be  almost  said  that 
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in  proportion  to  the  unspotted  delicacy  of  her 
own  pure  mind,  was  her  indignation  at  what  she 
called  the  injustice  of  the  world.  The  love  of 
her  mother  was  so  deeply  engrafted  on  her 
heart,  that  though  she  at  times  looked  upon 
her  as  the  cause  of  all  her  woe,  she  was  at 
others,  in  danger  of  removing  the  landmark 
between  right  and  wrong  in  palliation  of  her 
errors. 

It  was  the  influence  of  such  thoughts  that, 
in  conjunction  with  the  disease  from  which  she 
suffered,  had  rendered  the  sight  of  her  eldest 
child  insupportable  to  her  ;  and  she  had  mis- 
taken this  effect  of  her  anxious  and  foreseeing 
love  for  dislike.  In  the  overstrained  state  of 
her  mind,  it  had  appeared  to  her,  that  by 
indulging  mercy  for  her  mother,  she  unfitted 
herself  for  the  guidance  of  her  child.  If  at 
intervals  she  had  cherished  any  one  fixed  and 
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settled  hope  with  regard  to  this  world,  it  was, 
that  she  might  leave  a  brother  and  protector  to 
her  helpless  little  girl.  When,  then,  the  frustra- 
tion of  this  secret  hope  was  announced  to  her, 
it  gave  her  a  pang  so  deep,  so  full  of  anguish, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  sorrow  had  hitherto  only 
played  around  her  now  for  the  first  time  to 
enter  into  her  soul. 

But  this  pang,  though  deep  and  painful, 
was  possibly  beneficial  to  her  mind.  She  sank 
into  long  and  unbroken  slumbers ;  and  when 
she  awoke,  Matilda  remarked  that  the  tone  of 
her  voice  was  changed.  She  took  Matilda's 
hand,  kissed  her  cheek  as  she  bent  over  her, 
wept  healthful  tears,  and  asked  for  both  her 
children.  "  Yes,  mark  me,  Matilda,  both  : — 
the  one  I  once  so  loved,  but  have  so  cruelly 
neglected  ;  and  the  other,  whom  as  long  as  my 
life  is  spared,  I  hope  to  love  as  I  ought." 
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None  but  such  as  have,  like  Matilda,  ex- 
perienced what  it  is  to  be  suddenly  raised  from 
despair  to  hope,  can  perhaps  imagine  the  glad- 
ness of  heart  which  these  few  words  of  right- 
mindedness  gave  her.  The  scream  of  Jeannette, 
that  told  of  changed  affections  and  overshadow- 
ed intellect,  still  echoed  in  her  ears ;  she  had 
hung  over  her  during  her  long  sleep,  scarcely 
knowing  whether  she  now  even  wished  that  she 
should  live.  In  the  agony  of  her  spirit  she  had 
once  mentally  said,  "  Better  that  she  should 
die !" 

She  hastened  herself  to  fetch  the  children, 
and  in  the  space  of  a  few  seconds,  the  little 
Matilda  was  placed  in  her  mother's  arms. 
Jeannette  pressed  her  first-born  to  her  bosom, 
and  wept  in  silence  over  her.  But  "  as  a  long- 
parted  mother  from  her  child,"  fast  as  her 
gushing  tears  came  to  her  eyes,  she  "  smiled  in 
weeping.''     Her  little  girl,  young  as  she  was, 
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appeared  sensible  of  this  restoration  to  her  love ; 
for,  as  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's 
neck,  a  tear  was  visible  in  her  infant  eye,  and 
the  glow  of  her  innocent  and  healthful  cheek 
for  a  moment  lessened.  Jeannette  only  spoke 
to  ask  for  her  child  of  yesterday.  Amid  the 
kisses  that  she  lavished  and  the  tears  that  she 
shed,  she  seemed,  until  it  was  placed  within 
her  arms,  to  be  afraid  of  injustice  in  herself. 
It  was  not  till  her  babe  was  also  near  her,  that 
her  heart  found  the  language  of  maternal  love ; 
that  she  could  give  voice  to  thought,  and,  with 
her  arms  encircling  both  her  children,  call 
them  her  dearest,  sweetest  blessings. 

But  it  were  endless  to  dwell  on  the  caresses, 
the  tender  expressions  of  an  affectionate  mother, 
who  felt  that  her  heart  had  been  weaned 
for  a  season  from  its  duties  and  affections. 
As  endless  would  be  the  detail  of  the  self- 
reproaches  of  an  upright  mind,  on  the  first  per- 
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ception  of  its  own  misguidance,  appearing  as 
it  then  must  a  wilful  error.  Jeannette's  mala- 
dy, extraordinary  in  its  termination  as  in  its 
progress,  had  subsided,  if  not  disappeared,  as 
abruptly  as  has  been  stated.  The  disorder  of 
her  nerves  which  had  occasioned  the  temporary 
derangement  of  her  mind,  appeared  to  have 
been  alike  excited  and  banished  by  means  of 
her  affections.  The  sting  of  grief  remained, 
but  the  disease  that  had  sharpened  it  was  gone. 
Her  feelings  might  be  justly  compared  to  those 
of  an  exile  returning  to  his  home,  who  no  longer 
finds  the  beings  there  who  made  that  home 
his  load-star. 

Her  mother,  once  so  rich  a  gem  in  her  me- 
mory, was  utterly  changed;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
casket  of  her  thoughts  had  been  broken  open — 
its  richest  jewel  stolen,  and  the  place  it  held, 
usurped  by  the  false  glare  of  some  clumsy 
imitation.     She  upbraided  herself  cruelly  and 
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ceaselessly  for  her  harsh  condemnation  of  her 
mother,  and  for  her  inexorable  firmness  with 
regard  to  Lindsay.  She  appeared  all  at  once 
to  become  sensible  of  the  sorrow  and  anxiety 
she  must  have  caused  to  all  connected  with  her. 
She  only  once  pronounced  her  husband's  name, 
and  then  with  tremor.  A  long  pause  followed 
her  doing  so,  for  she  had  no  power  left  to  speak 
of  him,  and  she  said,  "  To-morrow  I  will  write 
to  him,  and  tell  him  all." 

But  on  the  morrow  and  many  succeeding 
days,  her  weakness  was  too  great  for  the 
least  exertion.  "  She  must  be  kept  quiet," 
repeated  her  medical  attendants,  and  with 
stronger  emphasis  at  every  visit.  "  She  is 
kept  quiet,"  replied  her  nurses.  All  but  Ma- 
tilda :  she  felt  and  knew  that  as  Jeannette  lay 
to  outward  appearance  composed  and  silent, 
every  feeling  within  her  was  as  a  sword  wear- 
ing away  its  scabbard. 
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The  same  misgiving  appeared  to  arise  almost 
simultaneously  in  the  mind  of  Jeannette ;  for 
she  never  addressed  her  sister,  except  to  ask 
her  to  pray  with  her  and  for  her,  or  on  the 
subject  of  her  children's  future  welfare.  She 
asked  indeed  when  she  might  expect  to  see 
her  husband,  her  father,  and  her  brother,  and 
Matilda  wisely  named  a  more  distant  day  than 
she  actually  expected  them. 

'^  Promise  me,  Matilda,"  she  would  some- 
times say,  "  that,  if  I  live,  or  if  I  die,  as  you 
have  loved  their  mother,  so  you  will  love  my 
children." 

"  Through  life,  my  beloved  Jeannette,  they 
must  ever  be  the  dearest  objects  both  of  my 
care  and  love.*" 

"  Teach  them  to  love  one  another,  if  indeed 
it  can  be  taught,  as  we  have  done — then,  should 
sorrow  be  the  lot  of  either,  she  will  feel,  as  I 
do  now,  what  it  is  to  have  such  a  sister  by  her 
side!" 
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Matilda  could  not  answer ;  she  could  not 
even  implore  Jeannette  to  be  tranquil.  She 
could  only  inwardly  pray  for  power  to  keep 
for  a  time  all  soft  and  subduing  emotions  from 
her  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Yet,  was  there  light  around  her  brow, 

A  holiness  in  those  dark  eyes, 
Which  show'd,  though  wandering  earthward  now, 

Her  spirit's  home  was  in  the  skies. 
Yes  I  for  a  spirit,  pure  as  her's, 
Is  always  pure,  even  while  it  errs  ; 
As  sunshine,  broken  in  the  rill. 
Though  turn'd  astray,  is  sunshine  still. 

Moore. 

Matilda,  in  the  summons  she  sent  to  Lind- 
say, had  endeavoured  equally  to  guard  against 
creating  too  much  alarm  in  his  mind,  on  mak- 
ing his  return  of  too  little  moment.  What 
useless, — what  unnecessary  precautions  !  On 
such  occasions  there  can  be  no  medium.  Where 
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the  affections  are  concerned,  terror  is  as  soon 
and  as  fully  excited  by  the  zephyr  as  by  the 
whirlwind. 

In  the  then  state  of  his  health,  it  was  scarce-  ' 
ly  safe  for  him  to  undertake  a  long  journey  : 
but  this  he  heeded  not.  Hamond  had  the  pain 
of  knowing  this,  of  travelling  with  him,  and  of 
witnessing  all  the  wild  disorder  of  his  mind. 
He  could  only  compare  it  to  that  fabled  spot 
in  which  the  principles  of  things  are  said  to  be 
heaped  confusedly  together.  On  their  arrival 
at  Dover,  they  unexpectedly  found  themselves 
in  the  same  hotel  with  Mr.  Langham,  whose 
health  had  prevented  his  proceeding  further. 
Lindsay  had  often  shrunk  in  imagination  from 
the  idea  of  encountering  Mr.  Langham.  And 
Hamond  was  full  of  fear  of  his  father's  con- 
demnation. But  now  the  apprehensions  of 
both  were  lost  in  a  greater  fear.  Both  indeed 
experienced  the  embarrassment  of  shame  in  the 
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presence  of  Mr.  Langham ;  but  one  touch  of 
sorrow  had  created  such  perfect  union  between 
them,  that  their  quarrel  could  not  well  be 
alluded  to. 

Hamond  suggested  that  Lindsay  should 
write  either  to  Jeannette  or  Matilda,  to  an- 
nounce his  approach.  He  obeyed  with  the 
docility  of  a  child.  In  a  few  hours  he  followed 
his  letter,  leaving  Hamond  to  travel  more 
slowly  with  his  father. 

Jeannette's  impatience  to  see  Lindsay  had 
increased  hourly  from  the  period  that  she  first 
expected  him.  On  the  arrival  of  his  letter, 
which  Matilda  took  to  her,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Does  he  not  then  come  ? — Oh,  Matilda,  I 
cannot,  cannot  bear  it !"" 

"  He  does  come,  dear  Jeannette !  Let  me 
read  your  letter  to  you.''  But  she  would  not 
resign  it.  Supported  by  Matilda's  arm,  she 
read  the  following  brief  epistle  from  her 
husband. 
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*'  My  sweet  and  adored  Jeannette  !  —  In  a 
few  hours  I  shall  be  near  you — with  you  !  Oh, 
how  could  I  ever  leave  you  I  It  is  for  this  I 
shall  implore  your  forgiveness.  We  once  read 
together,  that  if  there  were  a  book  that  truly 
revealed  the  nature  of  sorrow,  man  would  fear 
to  open  it :— Jeannette,  my  heart  is  now  that 
dreadful  volume,  and  it  must  be  read  by  you, 
that  you  may  forgive  me,  and  give  me  back 
your  love.'' 

"  Give  back!  —  Oh,  Matilda!  was  it  ever 
then  not  his  ?  Never,  never  !  Let  him  know 
that — let  him  ever  believe  that,  though  my  life 
should  not  be  spared  for  me  to  say  so.  But, 
oh,  may  a  merciful  God  delay  my  summons 
till  then — only  till  then!  My  sister,  pray  for 
me — keep  me,  keep  me  calm  !" 

Matilda  did  all  she  could  to  compose  her; 
but  the  eager  expectation  of  Jeannette — her 
impatient  hope,  baffled  all  endeavour.  "Give 
me,"  she  said,   "  pens  and  paper,  that  I  may 
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record  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are 
now  shooting  through  my  heart  and  brain  !" 

She  had  only  time  to  write  a  few  blotted 
sentences,  when  the  sound  of  rapidly  approach- 
ing wheels  was  heard. 

"  See  him— meet  him,  Matilda  !"  she  exclaim- 
ed, "  but  keep  him  not  one  instant  from  me  !" 
— Her  request  was  needless ;  in  a  few  seconds 
her  husband  was  by  her  side. 

Pale,  weary,  exhausted,  his  worst  apprehen- 
sions more  than  confirmed,  Lindsay  could  not 
speak.  Heavy  and  insupportable  misery  sur- 
rounded him,  from  which  he  was  conscious 
there  could  be  no  escape.  Happily  for  him- 
self, he  wept. 

Jeannette,  on  the  contrary,  was  at  first  all 
joy  fulness ;  and  this  contrast  in  their  feelings 
made  Lindsay's  sorrow  the  greater.  "Blessed, 
blessed,"  she  said,  as  she  leaned  her  head 
upon  his  bosom,  "  to  see  you  once  again  r 
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"  Oh,  my  Jeannette !" 

The  sound  of  his  voice,  always  music  to  her 
ear,  drew  tears  from  her  eyes, — but  they  were 
tears  of  rapture,  and  she  said — "  Speak  to  me 
again '^ 

He  strove  to  do  so,  but  suffocating  grief  im- 
peded his  utterance,  and  sobs  came  forth  instead 
of  words. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Lindsay,  weep  not  for  me, 
for  I  am  happy  now  !"" — But  as  she  pronounced 
these  words,  the  remembrance  that  her  days, 
perhaps  hours,  on  earth  were  few,  appeared  to 
come  back  to  her  mind,  for  she  paused  long 
before  she  repeated  : — "  Yes,  I  am  happy  now : 
— and  Lindsay,  dear  Lindsay,  hear  me  !  I  am 
happy  now,  because  I  have  turned  to  God  for 
support,  for  pardon,  and  for  peace.  O  that  I 
had  done  so  sooner! — that  I  had  submitted  in- 
stead of  repining !  There  was  my  error,  Lind- 
say— let  it  not  be  yours  !" 
VOL.  H.  H 
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"  I  submit,  my  Jeannette,  to  every  thing ; 
except — " 

"  Except  nothing,  my  beloved  Lindsay  !  — 
it  may  not  be.  But  it  is  ever  thus:  we  are 
ready  at  all  hours  to  bear  every  thing  ex- 
cept that  which  is  inflicted.  But,  oh  my  poor 
Lindsay  !  I  feel  and  know,  that  you  have 
much  to  bear  with !  May  He  who  grants  me 
strength  now  to  speak,  enable  you  to  bear  it !" 

"  Forgive  me,  Jeannette ! — let  me  but  once 
hear  you  say,  that  you  love  me  and  forgive 
me  ! 

"  Forgive  you,  Lindsay  !  —  Love  you  !  O 
that  you  could  but  read  my  dying  heart  I  Full 
even  to  overflowing  of  all  that  would  seem 
to  overcome  death,  it  makes  me  feel  even 
at  this  hour  as  if,  while  near  you,  I  could 
never  die." 

"  Live,  my  Jeannette,live— 'tis  all  I  ask  of 
you — of  Heaven  !" 
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Lindsay  spoke  in  the  very  madness  of  de- 
spair. Jeannette  looked  piteously  and  implor- 
ingly towards  him,  and  calmly  said  — "  Let 
me  see  my  children  !*" 

When  they  were  brought  to  her,  she  smiled 
on  and  kissed  them ;  and  it  might  be  seen 
that  some  admiration  of  them  mingled  with 
other  deeper  feelings.  It  was  also  evident  that 
she  struggled  to  overcome  the  powerful  emo- 
tions which  were  arising  within  her.  She  caress- 
ed her  children  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  young 
and  loving  mother.  It  was  long  before  she 
spoke,  and  when  she  did,  it  was  in  a  lower  and 
more  melancholy  tone  than  she  had  yet  assumed. 

"  They  are,  alas  !  too  young  to  remember 
me :  but  you,  Lindsay  —  you,  Matilda,  will 
speak  to  them  of  me.  You  will  not  only  love 
and  cherish  them,  but  you  will  create  an  image 
of  me  in  their  hearts." 

She  bowed  her  head  over  her  little  Matilda, 
H  2 
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and  when  the  child  was  removed  from  her,  her 
hair  was  found  steeped  in  her  mother's  tears. 
Jeannette  said  faintly — "  Take  them  from  me  ; 
I  must  see  them  no  more !'' — then,  burying  her 
face  in  her  pillow,  she  remained  many  minutes 
without  speaking,  and  unspoken  to,  for  none 
dared  break  the  solemnity  of  that  silence. 

The  nature  of  her  thoughts  could  not  have 
been  mistaken  if  no  words  had  escaped  her ;  but 
she  said  aloud,  after  a  short  pause,  "  God,  who 
has  witnessed  and  aided  this  awful  struggle,  will 
hereafter  give  me  compensation.  In  Heaven  I 
shall  still  be  their  mother.  Shall  I  not  ? — Shall 
I  not  V  And  her  tears  burst  wildly  forth  as 
she  threw  her  arms  round  Lindsay,  exclaiming  : 
"  Let  me  not,  in  this  fearful  hour,  be  guilty 
of  presumptuous  sins  !" 

Her  appeal  inspired  Lindsay  with  temporary 
confidence  to  speak  and  to  console. — "  Through 
all  eternity,  my  blessed  girl,  we  and  they  shall 
be  united !" 
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The  reply  tranquillized  her  instantly,  and  in 
a  few  moments  addressing  both  her  husband 
and  sister,  she  said  smiling : — "  There  is  no  in- 
quisition in  the  grave  how  long  we  have  lived :" 
— and  soon  after  sank  into  a  gentle  and  what 
appev'ired  to  be  a  refreshing  slumber. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Methought  that  I  had  pass'd 

The  bitterness  of  death, 

Without  the  agony. 

Montgomery. 

On  awaking,  Jeannette  said  to  her  sister: 
"  Matilda,  I  have  had  a  beautiful  dream.  I 
thought  I  saw  my  parents  in  the  abodes  of  the 
blessed  ;  that  they  advanced  to  meet  me,  and, 
pointing  to  a  seat  which  they  had  quitted,  inti- 
mated that  they  would  place  me  between  them. 
Still,  I  advanced  reluctantly,  and  with  an  im- 
perfect consciousness  that  my  father  was  still 
an  inhabitant  of  this  world,  I  turned  towards 
the  earth,  which,  in  remembrance  of  something 
I  have  read,  I  called  my  earth.     Then  I  felt 
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my  hands  gently  pressed,  and  heard  voices 
saying,  that  in  Heaven  there  was  compensation 
for  tears,  and  that  my  children,  and  all  I 
loved,  would  soon  join  me.  When  I  heard  the 
latter  words,  a  thrilling  doubt  shot  like  an 
arrow  through  my  heart.  I  was  as  sensible  of 
that  pain  as  if  I  had  been  awake.  But  it  last- 
ed not  long.  Unseen  hands  swiftly  conveyed 
me  to  a  spot  where  a  sun-dial  was  surrounded 
by  roses  ;  and  as  the  shadow  of  the  sun  passed 
over  it,  other  voices  told  me,  that  long  years  of 
suffering  and  sorrow  here,  were  there  but  as  an 
instant ;  that  before  the  emancipated  spirit  had 
leisure  to  pause,  the  wide  portals  of  the  tomb 
were  again  thrown  open,  and  it  was  re-united  to 
the  beings  over  whom  in  thought  it  had  hover- 
ed.— Matilda  !  it  was  a  dream  of  beauty!'" 

"  The  natural  result,  my  dear  Jeannette,  of 
your  previous  train  of  thinking.'"* 

But  Jeannette  shook  her  head  in  denial  of 
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this  suggestion  :  she  believed  it  to  be,  she  said, 
the  immediate  forerunner  of  her  death.  She 
devoted  a  short  time  to  prayer  before  she  suf- 
fered Lindsay  to  be  summoned  to  her  side.  In 
the  mean  time,  Mr.  Langham  and  her  brother 
had  arrived.  She  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see 
them;  but  either  from  being  unable,  or  from 
the  wish  to  remain  perfectly  calm,  she  made  no 
attempt  to  speak.  She  gazed  on  all  who  sur- 
rounded her  with  looks  of  gratitude,  love,  and 
resignation.  She  seemed  silently  to  implore 
them  not  to  repine,  and  to  endeavour  to  con- 
vince them  of  her  own  internal  happiness  by  her 
unmoved  tranquillity.  If  a  tear  started  into 
her  eyes,  it  appeared  to  spring  from  sympathy 
with  them.  The  waiting  for  death  must  ever 
be  mournful  and  appalling  —  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  were  then  thronging  round  the 
hearts  of  the  spectators,  will  not  admit  of  de- 
scription, or  even  definition.  But,  once  felt, 
they  are  never  forgotten. 
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Jeannette  remained  thus  tranquil,  thus  sur- 
rounded, as  long  as  life  was  granted.  When 
at  length  she  died,  she  passed  into  eternity 
with  a  countenance  so  beautifully  serene,  that 
^latilda  and  Lindsay,  who  had  held  her  hands 
to  the  last,  might  have  asked, — "  Does  death 
or  sleep  possess  her  .^'"  —  But  they  did  not ; 
the  ebbing  pulse  had  ceased  its  slow  and  in- 
distinct vibrations,  the  warm  flood  of  life,  so 
long  perceptible  to  the  lips  that  pressed  her 
brow,  had  ceased  to  flow  :  the  fatal  truth  could 
not  be  disputed.  It  was  first  made  known  to 
Mr.  Langham  and  Hamond  by  the  shriek  of 
despair  which  broke  from  Matilda.  With  what 
mingled  affection  and  anguish  did  this  hitherto 
gentle  and  resigned,  but  now  bewildered  girl 
weep  over  the  remains  of  this  beloved  sister  ! 

But  we  may  not  attempt  to  depict  this 
agonising  scene.  Lindsay,  Matilda,  Mr.  Lang- 
ham,  —  all  had  their  respective  portions  of 
h5 
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heavy  sorrow.  Jeannette  had  been  idolized  by 
all,  and  the  grief  of  all  was  severe,  but  the 
grief  of  all  was  different. 

Matilda  felt  as  young  hearts  feel  when  the 
blight  of  desolation  first  comes  upon  them. 
Blame  not  her  tears  of  bitter  agony !  censure 
not  the  depth  of  her  despair  !  She  yields  to 
nature,  but  consolation  is  at  hand.  The  seeds 
of  immortal  hope  which  Christian  faith  scatters 
over  the  darkness  of  the  tomb,  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  anguished  sorrow,  put  forth  no  pro- 
mise. We  think  of  the  dead  that  they  are  dead, 
not  **  that  they  rise.'"*  That  hope  of  the  be- 
liever breaks  not  on  the  soul  till  the  first  tem- 
pest of  grief  has  passed  away.  Happily  there 
come  hours  for  gentler  tears,  and  the  influence 
of  rehgious  hope.  Then  do  those  who  grieve 
turn  with  confidence  for  consolation  to  Him 
who  has  said, — "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn." 
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Je  ne  pretends  a  rien  si  non  a  cette  espfece  de  consola- 
tion, qu'on  s'accorde  si  rarement,  de  prononcer  toute  sa 

pens^e. 

Lettres  de  M'^^^*  De  L'Espinasse. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  actions  of  other  times  are  in  my  soul !  My  memory 
beams  on  the  days  that  are  past. 

NARRATIVE    OF    CONSTANCE    RELATED    BY 
HERSELF. 

Eden  Grove,  the  residence  of  my  father, 
Mr.  Harvey  Forrester,  was  generally  allowed 
to  deserve  its  name.  This  one  sentence  will,  I 
have  little  doubt,  suggest  a  far  better  arrange- 
ment of  woods,    lawns,    avenues,    and  planta- 
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tions,  not  forgetting  gardens,  hot-houses,  green- 
house, and  aviary,  than  the  hand   of   Brown 
himself    could    have    made.      I    have    perfect 
faith  that  the    ready  fancy  of  the  reader  will 
quickly  establish  them  all  in  the  best  and  pro- 
perest  places,  and  that  my  abode  will  appear 
to   them   one  of  elegance  and  good  taste, — I 
do  not  add  of  happiness,  for  that  is  of  sponta- 
neous and  independent  growth.     For  its  situa- 
tion, though  perhaps  not  material,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  it   was  in  a  fine  part  of  Berk- 
shire, not  more  than  six-and-twenty  miles  from 
London,— and   for   its  size,  it   may  suffice   to 
state,  that  the  house  could  accommodate  some 
half-dozen  visitors  without  inconvenience,  and 
that  the   grounds  were    sufficiently    extensive 
for  the  ladies   of  the  family,   generally   speak- 
ing, to  feel  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  exer- 
cise and  variety  to   be   obtained   within  their 
boundaries. 
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The  establishment  was  not  large,  for  Mr. 
Harvey  Forrester,  in  spite  of  the  elegance  and 
appearance  of  wealth  just  hinted  at,  was,  at  the 
period  when  I  first  began  to  reflect,  a  compara- 
tively poor  man,  being  reduced,  after  having  run 
through  a  considerable  fortune,  to  economy  and 
retrenchment  —  a  difficult  virtue  and  a  painful 
act  to  a  mind  only  heretofore  accustomed  to 
obey  its  own  wayward  impulses.  In  truth, 
my  father  had  too  much  reverence  for  the 
tinsel  of  life,  to  be  very  happy  either  with  it 
or  without  it.  He  had  not,  I  think,  debated 
the  question  whether  a  man  has  a  right  to  ruin 
himself  relatively  to  the  community ;  but  he 
had  become  quite  convinced  by  experience,  that 
to  continue  habits  of  expense  beyond  his  in- 
come, would  be  ultimately  most  inconvenient 
and  detrimental  to  himself. 

Neither  was  he  destitute  of  kindly  and  pa- 
rental feelings  on  the  subject :  he  was  sorry  to 
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have  deprived  his  family  of  the  means  of  greater 
luxury,  and  the  few  curtailments  he  permitted 
always  gave  him  pain.  But,  amid  his  regrets 
and  repinings,  none  were  so  difficult  to  bear  as 
those  he  experienced  when  he  thought  of  his 
boy  Charles  —  not  yet  a  pitiable  object  to  any 
body  but  his  father,  who,  comparing  the  small 
fortune  he  would  have  with  the  large  one  he 
ought  to  have  had,  never  spoke  of  him  but  with 
a  sigh,  and  as  "  poor  Charles.'" 

For  his  daughters  he  did  not  permit  himself 
to  grieve :  they  must  marry  well,  or  not  at  all ; 
and  a  small  independence  was  enough  for  any 
woman.  But  his  wife — that  was  indeed  a  diffe- 
rent matter.  It  was  both  a  delicate  and  dis- 
tressing point  to  curb  habits  of  extravagance 
which  he  had  fostered  or  allowed,  to  sanction 
similar  and  worse  failings  in  himself;  and  the 
more  so  that  the  greater  part  of  his  wealth  had 
been  her's.     He  had  married  her  in  early  life, 
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and,  though  an  heiress,  she  was  really  the  woman 
of  his  choice.  For,  with  my  mother,  Nature 
had  not,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  been  a  nig- 
gard of  her  gifts,  because  Fortune  had  been 
prodigal  of  her's. 

I  had  but  one  sister,  who,  when  I  left  school, 
was  not  more  than  eight  years  of  age.  She 
was  an  interesting  child,  and  possibly  more 
engaging  in  my  eyes  from  not  being  the  ex- 
clusive pet  of  the  family. 

When  first  I  returned  home,  I  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  with  her,  read  and  talked  to  her, 
laughed,  walked,  and  romped  with  her,  and, 
what  I  believe  she  valued  more  than  all  the 
rest  put  together,  I  let  her  help  me  in  all  my 
pursuits  and  concerns — and  they  were  not  few 
— in  which  it  was  possible  to  drag  in  her  assist- 
ance :  I  had  flowers  to  cultivate  or  to  kill ;  gold 
and  silver  pheasants,  ready  tamed,  to  watch 
and  to  feed,  and  wild  ones  to  render  tame  by 
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coaxing  or  courtesy;  squirrels  also  to  entice,  if 
possible,  and  a  few  pensioners  to  visit.  In  all 
this,  the  happy  Henrietta  was  my  companion  ; 
and  though  I  really  did  love  her  dearly,  I  fear 
that  some  of  my  kindness  and  attention  to  her 
in  the  first  instance  sprang  from  the  fixed  de- 
light and  wonder  with  which  she  regarded  me, 
and  the  importance  she  attached  to  whatever 
was  said  or  done  by  Sister  Constance. 

Charles,  who  had  now  returned  from  Eton  for 
the  vacation,  with  all  the  persevering  inge- 
nuity of  fourteen,  whenever  he  was  in  the  house, 
did  his  best,  by  incessant  teazing,  to  drive  me 
out  of  it.  But  fortunately  he  had  mounted  a 
gun,  and  his  chase  of  partridges  and  hedge- 
sparrows  saved  me  from  him  most  mornings, 
and  a  course  of  visiting  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  which  all  were  included  except  Henrietta, 
partly  protected  me  from  him  at  night.  Yet, 
until  I  became  accustomed  to  it,  or  rather  until 
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I  acquired  courage  to  bear  it  with  a  good  grace, 
or  parry  it  with  pleasantry,  how  it  used  to  an- 
noy me  to  have  him  remark  on  my  dress  and 
appearance ;  "  How  fine  you  are  to-day,  Miss 
Con !"  or,  "  Where  did  that  new  necklace  come 
from.  Miss  Forrester  ?"  or  "  Bless  me  !  Ear- 
rings too,  I  declare  !"  would  sometimes  destroy 
my  equanimity  for  minutes — no,  I  hope  it  was 
only  seconds ;  but  I  could  feel  the  colour 
mount  into  my  cheeks — and  then  I  felt  so  much 
ashamed  of  betraying  emotion  at  what  ought 
not  to  have  occasioned  any,  that  it  became 
deeper  and  deeper  till  I  fancied  the  whole 
company  solely  occupied  by  observing  me  and 
my  folly. 

Henry  Baldwin,  our  nearest  neighbour,  often 
shielded  me  from  his  attacks,  or  by  some  good- 
natured  remarks  relieved  me  from  the  painful 
sense  of  embarrassment  which  they  had  occa- 
sioned when  made.     How  did  my  heart  thank 
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him !  and,  I  conclude,  my  eyes  also ;  for  I  soon 
generally  found  him  by  my  side.  Whenever 
we  met — and  that  was  now  so  frequently,  that 
a  considerable  degree  of  intimacy  had  established 
itself  between  us — if  at  a  ball,  I  was  generally 
his  first  partner : — if  at  a  dinner  party,  he  usu- 
ally led  me  into  the  dining-room,  and  sat  by 
me ;  and,  in  short,  I  was  beginning  to  look 
naturally  for  his  attentions,  and  to  feel  some- 
what forlorn  without  them. 

The  first  time  I  saw  him,  he  was  on  horse- 
back, and  returning  from  a  visit  to  my  father. 
He  bowed.  Henrietta  was  with  me,  and  I  ap- 
pealed to  her  for  his  name. 

"  Oh  !  only  Mr.  Baldwin.'' 

Only  Mr.  Baldwin  ! — Perhaps  there  was  no 
person  in  the  county  but  Henrietta  who  would 
have  applied  this  unflattering  term  to  a  young 
man  just  of  age,  and  in  full  possession  of  good 
property  much  improved  by  a  long  minority. 
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I  had  heard  him  spoken  of  but  the  preced- 
ing day  by  an  observant  and  amusing  old  lady, 
as  the  beloved  of  every  eye,  and  the  coveted  of 
every  heart. 

And  this  was  he  !  —  I  returned  silently,  and 
somewhat  thoughtfully,  to  the  house.  My 
father  was  in  the  hall  when  we  entered :  he 
seemed  in  high  good-humour,  kissed  Henrietta, 
admired  her  winter-roses,  as  he  called  the  fine 
bloom  on  her  cheeks;  and  said  to  me — "  I  am 
sorry  you  v/ere  out,  Constance:  Mr.  Baldwin 
has  been  here," 

I  was  at  first  sorry  too,  but  a  moment's  re- 
flection made  me  rather  rejoice  that  our  meet- 
ing had  been  out  of  the  common  routine  : — two 
bows  —  blushes  on  both  sides  —  mutual  know- 
ledge of  each  other,  and  no  introduction  !  As 
I  have  before  related,  we  afterwards  met  in 
society,  and,  as  I  have  also  said,  his  attentions 
were  becoming  valuable  to  me. 
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This  was  my  position  with  the  world,  Henry 
Baldwin,  and  my  family,  when  one  morning,  at 
breakfast,  two  letters  were  brought  in, — one  to 
my  father,  with  the  large  spreading  arms  of 
the  Baldwins, — and  one  for  my  mother,  closely 
written  on  fine  paper,  which  looked  more  like 
a  bank-note  than  a  letter,  with  the  more 
quiet  and  more  ancient  crest  of  Edward 
Hamilton. 

Edward  Hamilton  !  —  What  a  volume  of 
recollections  does  the  recording  of  that  name 
bring  to  my  heart ! 

***** 
«  «  «  «  * 

My  father  took  up  his  letter,  with  a  face  of 
exultation.  As  he  read,  however,  his  counte- 
nance fell;  yet,  as  he  laid  the  letter  on  the  table, 
he  smiled  as  he  observed  — "  Not  yet  does  not 
imply  never." 

These  words  were,  1  found,  intended  for  my 
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mother's  ear.  I  started  as  they  fell  on  mine, 
and  felt  relieved  from  some  embarrassment 
when  my  father  presented  Mr.  Baldwin's  let- 
ter to  me,  and  requested  that  I  would  read  it 
aloud. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

My  steward  tells  me  I  shall  want  two  hun- 
dred rails  and  half  the  number  of  posts :  if  you 
can  let  me  have  them,  I  shall  be  obliged. 

With  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Forrester,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  Henry  Baldwin.'' 

My  mother  smiled  —  so  did  I,  and  she  now 
ventured  to  break  the  seal  of  her  own  epistle, 
and  in  the  course  of  reading  it  said  : — Edward 
is  at  Paris  —  came  from  Jamaica  by  Bordeaux 
— has  been  to  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  and  is  now 
on  the  point  of  starting  for   England  :    then 
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throwing  it  to  my  father,  concluded  by  saying, 
—  '*  We  must  of  course,  my  dear,  have  him 
here" 

"  Why,  yes,  as  you  say,  I  suppose  we  must; 
but  I  had  rather  not,  Mrs.  Forrester  :  we  have 
reduced  our  establishment  and  altered  our 
style  since  he  was  our  inmate;  and  these 
things,  which  may  be  tolerably  well  concealed 
from  mere  company,  would  be  fully  evident  to 
him." 

"  Edward  must  be  changed,  indeed,  if  these 
things  affect  him.""' 

"  Why  doesn't  he  remain  in  the  West 
Indies  ?  But  some  torment  or  other  always 
results  from  the  charge  of  other  people's 
children." 

"  Yes,"  said  my  mother  ;  "  yet  in  this  case 
it  would  have  been  as  polite,  and  more  kind,  to 
have  spared  the  remark." 
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My  mother  spoke  this  angrily,  and  the  mat- 
ter grew  into  a  dispute.  But  it  ended  in  a 
decision  that  Edward  was  to  be  written  to,  and 
invited  to  make  Eden  Grove  or  Brook  Street 
his  home  during  his  stay  in  England. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Qui  fait  croire  ses  feux,  fait  croire  son  merite. 

Only  two  events  of  any  moment  occurred 
within  the  next  few  days  —  the  departure  of 
poor  Charles  for  Eton,  and  a  visit  from  Henry 
Baldwin,  to  invite  us  to  Baldwin  Hall.  I  was 
drawing  by  the  side  of  my  kind,  fond  mother 
when  he  arrived,  and  had  so  much  enjoyed  her 
society,  that  when  the  door-bell  rang,  I  was 
tempted  to  regret  the  suspension  of  enjoyment 
which  it  threatened.  This  feeling,  I  believe, 
passed  quickly  away,  when  I  saw  who  the 
intruder  was,  and  I  laid  down  my  pencil  to 
listen   to   the  thousand  kind   messages  of  his 
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sister  Charlotte,  and  all  the  polite  things  he 
had  to  say  for  himself.  My  father  was  how- 
ever soon  summoned  ;  and  then  Henry  Baldwin, 
taking  an  old  letter  from  his  pocket  in  proof 
of  his  assertion,  began  to  describe,  with  a  mi- 
nuteness that  would  not  have  discredited  the 
pages  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  a  marriage  that 
had  taken  place  between  his  family  and  our's ; 
namely,  between  the  Elphinstones,  his  mother's 
ancestors,  and  the  Harveys.  He  accompanied 
my  father  into  the  library,  to  ascertain  if  this 
important  union  had  been  properly  and  duly 
noticed  in  our  genealogical  tree.  They  were 
absent  nearly  half  an  hour;  and  when  they 
rejoined  us,  Henry  Baldwin,  I  thought,  ap- 
peared in  even  higher  spirits  than  before. 

Nothing  was  said  of  their  conversation,  ex- 
cept that  the  record  they  wished  to  find  had 
not  been  accurately  made ;  but,  from  what  oc- 
curred after  Mr.  Baldwin's  departure,  I   was 
1  2 
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led  to  conclude  that  he  had  dropped  some  hints 
to  my  father  of  his  regard  for  me  ;  for,  in  a 
few  minutes,  my  father  taking  up  the  old  letter 
said,  "  How  strange  that  we  should  none  of  us 
have  discovered  this  before  !  Baldwin  is  quite 
delighted  ;  and  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  his  fault 
if  our  arms  are  not  again  quartered/"* 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  my  mother,  with  an 
energy  quite  foreign  to  her  usual  gentleness  of 
manner,  rising  from  her  seat,  and  throwing  her 
arms  around  me,  as  if  to  protect  me  from  evil, 
replied — 

"  The  God  of  mercy  forbid  !'' 

It  is  so  disagreeable  to  a  sanguine  or  irritable 
temperament  to  meet  with  even  the  slightest  op- 
position, that  I  possibly  ought  not  to  have  been 
surprised  that  this  movement  and  exclamation 
should,  from  one  of  my  father's  habitually 
querulous  disposition,  call  forth  a  burst  of 
anffer  which  both  terrified  and  distressed  me. 
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I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  peremptory 
habits  ;  had  often,  when  I  was  a  child,  seen  him 
violently  angry,  but  now  a  length  of  time  had 
elapsed  since  any  strong  feeling  had  been 
awakened  in  my  mind  to  his  disadvantage : 
this,  added  to  the  totally  different  impression 
produced  by  the  same  circumstances  when 
moral  feeling  had  struck  a  deeper  root,  caused 
me  to  feel  as  much  surprise  when  my  father 
broke  forth  in  reproaches  against  my  mother, 
accusing  her  of  sacrificing  the  good  of  her 
children  to  her  own  selfish  prejudices,  as  if  they 
had  proceeded  from  the  mildest  and  gentlest 
character  in  the  world. 

He  had  not  at  first  spoken,  and  there  had 
been  much  outward  calm  in  his  manner ;  but  it 
was  like  the  stillness  of  the  air  in  a  thunder- 
storm, that  appals  instead  of  tranquillizing.  It 
was  the  only  note  of  preparation  we  received 
for  the  torrent  of  rage  which  was  to  follow  ;  for, 
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in  another  instant,  invective  was  poured  out  on 
invective,  so  rapidly  as,  like  a  highland  shower, 
to  afford  no  time  for  retreat  or  shelter.  How- 
ever, like  all  angry  people,  my  father,  I  believe, 
said  more  than  he  intended.  I  was  too  much 
alarmed  to  be  aware  of  all  he  uttered;  but  I 
know  he  concluded  by  threatening  my  mother, 
that  if  Henry  Baldwin  wanted  to  marry  me,  I 
should  have  him. 

I  could  not  comprehend  why  this  should  be 
made  a  threat  to  my  mother,  still  I  could  quickly 
conceive  that  the  motive  must  be  deep-seated  and 
powerful  which  could  make  her  eye  flash  with 
resentful  indignation,  then  suddenly  cause  her 
to  conquer  all  appearance  of  anger,  as  if  she 
had  thought  that  affection  might  be  more  effec- 
tual,— fly  towards  him,  and  laying  her  hand  on 
his  arm  say,  "  No,  no,  Charles  Harvey  !  you 
will  not,  cannot  mean  to  promote  a  connexion 
which  would  so  greatly  afflict  me.    I  call  Heaven 
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to  witness,  I  am  prepared  to  bear  it,  if  it  come 
naturally,  and  my  poor  child  should  so  dispose 
of  her  affections,  but  it  must  not  come  from  you. 
—No— no !" 

I  had  wept  from  terror  ;  and  when  my  mother 
ceased  to  speak,  my  sobs  were  audible. 

My  father,  in  a  subdued  voice,  said,  "  Con- 
stance, leave  us." 

I  retired  into  my  own  room  with  a  mixture 
of  feelings  which  I  could  neither  define  nor  ar- 
range. Astonishment,  pity,  fear,  grief,  were  all 
mingled.  Love  was  not  among  them  :  he  per- 
haps had  been  scared  away  by  so  many  and 
such  rude  companions;  but  I  certainly  thought 
of  Henry  Baldwin,  and  in  my  mother's  words 
found  the  explanation  of  many  an  anxious  look 
which  I  had  detected  her  bending  upon  me 
when  I  had  been  in  his  society. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  had  ever  before  been 
quite  so  unhappy.     My  self-love  was,  I  believe. 
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wounded  at  finding  that  there  was  any  one  fact 
in  my  mother's  mind  regarding  myself,  un- 
known to  me.  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  in 
the  structure  of  my  domestic  happiness  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  confidence  was  wanting.  Mistrust 
crept  into  my  heart,  and  where  are  the  affec- 
tions it  will  not  corrode?  It  became,  I  fear, 
an  eating  rust  to  mine — not  towards  my  mother 
— though  I  did  not  quite  acquit  her,  but  it 
certainly  caused  me  to  add  a  new  article  to  my 
filial  code,  as  far  as  my  father  was  concerned. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  have  secrets  in  families, 
they  should  be  religiously  guarded  as  such. 

My  feelings  to  many  will  appear  exagge- 
rated ;  but  I  had  come  from  school  with  vivid 
views  of  life  and  happiness,  and  this  first  fa- 
mily discussion  overwhelmed  me  with  terror. 
My  imagination  not  only  magnified  but  dis- 
torted the  evil,  until  I  believed  it  to  be  impos- 
sible  for   me   to  know   peace  again.     In   this 
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disordered  state  of  my  nerves,  Henry  Baldwin, 
my  mother,  and  myself,  appeared  by  turns,  or 
sometimes  all  together,  the  devoted  victims  of 
some  resistless  destiny  that  was  always  very 
painfully  connected  with  ungovernable  anger 
on  the  part  of  my  father. 

I  passed  in  consequence  a  few  hours  of  soli- 
tude in  a  very  unjustifiable  degree  of  misery. 
To  me  it  had  been  so  real,  that  no  words  can 
express  the  surprise  I  experienced,  when,  on 
going  to  dinner,  I  could  discover  no  traces  in 
either  of  my  parents  of  the  scene  that  had 
occurred.  All  was  smooth,  though  silent :  the 
Thames  before  the  windows  shining  placidly  in 
the  moonlight,  bore  as  little  impress  of  the 
boats  which  had  ploughed  its  surface  in  the 
morning,  as  their  countenances  exhibited  traces 
of  the  emotion  they  had  betrayed.  I  could  not 
even  suspect  that  in  them  the  wound  had  left  a 
scar,  while  with  me  it  yet  smarted.  My  mother, 
I  5 
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indeed,  had  a  look  of  indisposition  and  dejection, 
but  that  was  too  common  in  her  to  excite  re- 
mark, or  to  be  imputed  to  this  occurrence. 

I  was  too  young  in  the  world,  too  inexpe- 
rienced in  domestic  broils,  to  have  the  slightest 
conception  that  the  mental  agitation  produced 
by  discord  could  so  soon  subside.  If  I  had 
known  all  that  had  passed,  it  might  have  ap- 
peared perfectly  simple  and  natural;  but  so 
much  was  left  to  conjecture,  that  the  only  rea- 
sonable conclusion  which  I  could  arrive  at  was, 
that  a  mutual  confession  of  error  had  taken 
place,  and  strict  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
future  promised  on  both  sides. 

I  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  talk  and 
appear  cheerful,  and  my  mother  smiled  on  me 
with  such  affectionate  sweetness,  that  I  could 
not  continue  quite  as  miserable  as  I  had  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  be  when  alone ;  still,  our 
meal  was  a  very  heavy  one,  and  the  entrance 
of  Henrietta  was  a  relief  to  us  all. 
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She  sat  on  my  knee,  and  I  was  glad  to  screen 
my  aching  eyes  from  the  lights,  by  lowering  my 
head  behind  her,  and  kissing  her  fair  back  and 
shoulders.  My  heart  must  have  either  been 
softened,  or  my  spirits  considerably  exhausted, 
by  the  trial  of  the  morning ;  for  as  I  did  this, 
I  nearly  wept  again  at  the  thought  of  the  hap- 
piness it  was  to  have  any  thing  so  young,  so 
innocent,  and,  above  all,  so  affectionate  to  love. 

The  next  day  we  were  to  dine  at  the  Bald- 
wins', and  so  little  had  I  recovered  the  tone  of 
my  spirits,  that,  until  the  hour  of  dressing,  I 
fully  expected  some  excuse  would  be  framed 
for  declining  the  engagement — but  I  was  mis- 
taken. We  went ;  and  if  my  father  and  mother 
were  as  uncomfortable  as  myself,  there  could 
have  been  little  happiness  experienced  by  our 
party. 

In  his  own  house,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
his  mother's,  I  could  not  be  the  object  of 
exclusive  attention  to  Henry ;  but  the  share  I 
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received  was  more  than  sufficient,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  to  distress  and  embarrass  me. 
In  the  evening,  dancing  was  proposed,  and  he 
offered  me  his  hand ;  but  I  declined  it,  on  the 
plea  of  being  the  only  musician  present  fond  of 
playing  reels  and  country-dances,  for  quadrilles 
had  not  yet  become  fashionable  among  us :  my 
real  motive,  hov^^ever,  was  the  wish  of  sparing 
my  mother  pain.  I  played  Lord  Cathcart,  Mor- 
giana,  and  Lady  Montgomery,  till  I  was  sick 
at  heart.  The  Miss  Baldwins  were  unwearied 
dancers,  and  their  repeated  offers  to  relieve  me, 
seemed  but  disguised  entreaties  to  proceed — all 
except  Charlotte's,  who,  in  little  things  as  well 
as  great,  always  seemed  to  me  sincere. 

I  liked  Charlotte  Baldwin  probably  because 
I  thought  she  liked  me,  and  because  she  was 
Henry ■'s  favourite ;  and  had  she  not  been  Char- 
lotte Baldwin,  in  my  then  very  great  want  of 
a   confidante   and   counsellor,    I    do  believe    I 
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should  have  poured  out  my  soul  to  her.  Yet 
what  had  I  to  tell  ? — but  that  I  was  restless, 
and  knew  not  wherefore.^ — discontented,  and 
did  not  like  it  ? 

Henry  led  us  to  our  carriage,  and  as  he 
handed  me  down  the  steps  from  his  house,  he 
whispered,  "  How  cruel  you  have  been  to- 
night !"  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  I 
thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of  pathos  in 
his  voice  as  he  said  it;  and  certainly,  as  I 
wished  him  "  Good  night''  in  reply,  there  was 
a  slight  feeling  of  tenderness  in  my  heart  to- 
wards him — more — much  more,  I  am  convinced, 
than  there  would  have  been,  had  not  my  dear 
mother  been  quite  so  undisguised  in  her  dis- 
approval. 

Who  shall  say  that  human  nature  is  not  a 
very  inexplicable  compound  of  inconsistencies  ? 
I  had  that  night  punished  myself  somewhat 
severely,  not  to  give  my  mother  pain ;  and  at 
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the  first  word  breathed  into  my  ear,  which 
possibly  meant  nothing,  my  heart  beat  more 
adversely  to  her  wishes,  than  it  would  have 
done  in  twenty  dances. 

For  two  or  three  succeeding  days  I  was 
sombre  and  unsettled.  I  longed  to  talk  to  my 
mother,  and  to  beg  an  explanation  from  her, 
but  I  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  very 
manner  which  would  seem  most  to  have  in- 
vited it.  She  was  so  frank,  so  candid  with  me 
on  all  other  subjects,  entered  with  such  kind- 
ness into  my  feelings,  and  permitted  me  to 
share  in  her's,  that  I  could  not  but  be  con- 
vinced she  must  have  imperative  reasons  for  her 
silence. 

She  must  have  guessed  what  was  passing  in 
my  mind,  for  she  interrupted  one  of  my  pro- 
foundest  reveries  by  observing — 

"  There  is  said  to  be  a  dark  closet  in  every 
house ;  still  our's,  my  dear  Con,  is  possibly  not 
quite  so  gloomy  as  you  have  imagined  it." 
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She  sighed  as  she  uttered  these  words ;  but 
rose  and  kissed  me  as  she  resumed — 

"  And  be  assured,  my  child,  that  your  hap- 
piness shall  be  my  first— and,  if  it  be  needful, 
my  only  consideration."" 

I  was  soon  diverted  from  all  farther  conjec- 
ture by  the  arrival  of  our  expected  guest  and 
former  inmate,  Edward  Hamilton. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

But  Mera'ry  from  Fancy  turns  away  : 
She  has  wealth  of  her  own  to  guard ; 

And  whispers  come  to  her  ear  which  say 
Sweeter  things  than  the  song  of  the  bard. 

They  are  solemn  and  slow,  and  none  can  hear 

The  whispers  that  come  to  Memory's  ear. 

He  came  some  days  earlier  than  we  had  any 
of  us  anticipated.  My  father  was  out;  my 
mother  and  I  were  sitting  together  in  an  apart- 
ment which  not  looking  towards  the  approach, 
we  had  no  signal  of  his  arrival  till  he  was 
announced. 

My  mother  rose  to  meet  him. 

"  My  dear  Edward  r 
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"  Mrs.  Forrester  !"  And  he  saluted  her  with 
the  warmth,  respect,  and  affection  with  which  a 
long-parted  son  approaches  a  dearly  beloved 
mother.  I  have  never  in  real  life  seen  the 
same  union  of  tenderness  and  reverence  of  man- 
ner, and  was  once,  alone,  ever  reminded  of  it : 
this  was  in  dramatic  representation,  by  Kemble 
in  Coriolanus,  when  he  turns  from  his  wife  to 
greet  "  the  most  noble  mother  in  the  world." 

How  beautiful  and  graceful  Edward  appear- 
ed to  me,  while  paying  this  homage  to  mine,  his 
manly  eyes  swimming  with  tears  of  happiness  as 
he  repeated  ''  Dear  Mrs.  Forrester  ! — I  have  not 
known  such  a  moment  as  this  since  we  parted  !" 

I  had  retired  to  a  part  of  the  room  which 
almost  hid  me  from  them  ;  but  in  a  moment 
after  he  inquired  after  Mr.  Forrester,  and  Con, 
and  Charles,  and  little  Henrietta,  and  my  mo- 
ther laughed  aloud  as  she  replied,  "  Well !  all 
well  I" — and  beckoned  to  me  to  come  forward. 
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I  did  so— and  held  out  my  hand  to  him.  He 
took  it,  and  made  an  endeavour  to  say  he  was 
very  glad  to  see  me ;  but  he  stammered  as  he 
spoke,  and  I  could  not  avoid  remarking  that 
the  grace  and  ease  of  his  manner  seemed  to 
have  departed.  We  were  however  soon  seat- 
ed ;  and  as  his  courage  returned  he  exclaimed— 
"  Good  God  !  and  this  is  Constance  ! — the  little 
girl  I  have  so  often  romped  with,  and  who, 
when  last  I  saw  her,  wore  pinafores,  and  asked 
me  to  play  at  see-saw  with  her  on  a  plank  which 
she  had  with  difficulty  dragged  to  the  garden- 
seat  before  the  house  !"" 

*'  So,  at  least,  we  believe,"  said  my  mother  ; 
"  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  she  is  more  changed 
in  your  eyes,  or  so  much  so  as  you  are  in  her's, 
Edward." 

"  Impossible !" 

"  I  have  seen  you,  you  know,  comparatively, 
recently ;  but  ask  Con  what  sort  of  person  you 
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He  turned  to  me. 

"  Oh  !  very  different !" 

*'  How  !  different  ! — I  cannot  suppose  my- 
self in  the  least  altered." 

"  But  you  are  indeed." 

He  smiled,  and  we  talked  of  other  things; 
and  in  the  pauses  of  discourse,  such  as  always 
occur  when  people  meet  after  long  absences, 
I  amused  myself  with  contrasting  the  settled, 
decided,  and  manly  figure  before  me,  with  the 
tall,  slender  stripling,  whose  coat-sleeves  and 
trowsers  were  always  too  short  for  him,  with 
whom  I  had  parted  so  long  ago. 

Yet,  on  a  closer  investigation,  I  thought  I 
should  have  recognised  his  countenance  any- 
where, and  I  told  him  so.  But  he  would  make 
no  such  concession  to  me.  No, — he  scarcely 
could  have  known  me.  My  mother  then  took 
out  of  a  drawer  a  portrait  which  had  been  taken 
of  him  at  fourteen ;  but  though  there  was  some 
grace  exhibited  in  his  attitude,  and    the  face 
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was  really  not  bad,  he  was  by  no  means  satis- 
fied with  this  representation  of  what  he  had 
been. 

''  No — no — I  never  could  have  been  so  pert, 
priggish,  and  pragmatical,  as  I  look  here.  How 
could  you  keep  it !" 

"  Why,  though  very  bad,  it  was  better  than 
none." 

"  Oh !  but  you  must,  you  shall  have  an- 
other, since  you  are  good  enough  to  value 
any  resemblance  of  me.  I  scarcely  thought  I 
was  coxcomb  enough  for  this,  but  I  shall  really 
make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  have  so  vile  a 
caricature  destroyed  or  banished." 

My  father  soon  after  joined  us ;  and  though 
there  were  a  few  lamentations  over  the  dimi- 
nished stud  and  vacated  dog-kennel  when  Ed- 
ward inquired  after  his  horses  and  dogs,  yet 
every  thing  went  on  with  tolerable  smoothness, 
till  dinner-time,  when,  I  think,  he  suffered  more 
pain  than  either  he  or  we  had  anticipated. 
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To  be  cut  down  from  Hock,  Champagne,  and 
Burgundy,  to  Claret,  Sherry,  and  Madeira — from 
Imperial  Tokay,  to  humble  Port — requires  more 
from  philosophy,  than  philosophy  can  always  im- 
part. In  vain  Edward  Hamilton  expressed  a  de- 
cided preference  for  the  wines  before  him,  and  de- 
clared he  never  drank  any  others  from  choice; 
— in  vain  also  did  he  praise  every  thing  he  ate, 
and  boast  of  his  traveller''s  appetite  :  my  father 
was  determined  not  to  be  happy ;  and  such  is 
the  influence  of  the  head  of  a  family  over  the 
members  of  which  it  is  composed,  that  we 
vainly  endeavoured  to  be  so.  Yet  his  uninvit- 
ing, or  rather  prohibitory  manner  of  recom- 
mending the  several  dishes,  if  it  had  not  evi- 
dently distressed  my  mother,  might  have 
slightly  amused  me. 

"  Edward,  I  wish  I  could  recommend  these 
rabbits  to  you — but  you  will  recollect  Le  Noir's 
Lapereux  de  GarennCy  and  will  consider  them 
as  insufferable  as  I  do." 
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Yet  he  had  eaten  of  them  with  excellent  ap- 
petite. My  father  was  not  an  epicure:  his 
regrets  arose  more  from  vanity  than  gour- 
mandise.  Then  to  my  mother: — "  Mrs.  Forres- 
ter," or,  as  he  sometimes  called  her,  "  Emily, 
these  mutton  cutlets  look  tolerably  well  cook- 
ed— shall  I  send  you  one  ?*" 

My  mother  acceded,  and  found  them  — 
"  excellent — hot  and  tender." 

'^  Ah  !  but  the  difference  between  them,  and 
the  Cotellettes  a  la  Suisse  in  which  Le  Noir 
absolutely  outdid  himself.  Mr.  Hamilton,  you 
must  recollect  those,  you  used  to  like  them  so 
much." 

"  Did  I ! — Well !  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
myself — and  so  I  am — for  having  wholly  forgot- 
ten them.  Yet,  I  do  remember,  your  French- 
man was  a  very  good  cook." 

"  He  was  indeed." 

"  But  his  place,  to  my  taste,  is  fully  sup- 
plied by  the  Mrs.  Somebody  you  have  now  got." 
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Romeo  was  wrong :  there  is  something  in  a 
name,  for  my  father  never  certainly  partook  of 
a  dish  with  an  English  appellation,  with  the 
same  satisfaction  that  he  would  have  done,  had 
it  borne  a  French  one. 

Edward  Hamilton,  I  thought,  felt  ashamed 
for  my  father :  he  seemed  to  me  to  feel  for  the 
want  of  manliness  of  mind  that  this  unworthy 
and  useless  repining  betrayed,  or  else  I  trans- 
ferred what  was  passing  in  my  own  bosom  to 
his,  and  fancied,  because  I  thought  so,  others 
must, — a  mistake  of  all  others  the  most  easy 
and  the  most  common. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Leon.    Are  you  so  fond  of  your  Prince  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours  ? 

Pol.  If  at  home,  Sir, 

He's  all  my  exercise,  all  my  matter: 

He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December. 

Winter's  Tale. 

Every  family  is  allowed  to  have  its  great 
man.  Lord  Harvey,  a  first  cousin  of  my  fa- 
ther's, was  our''s.  But  there  is  also  in  most 
circles  a  more  considerable  person  than  even  the 
great  man, — one  who  lives  as  much  in  the  hearts, 
as  the  other  in  the  heads,  of  their  several  mem- 
bers :  —  some  favourite  with  young  and  old, 
whose  opinions  on  most  subjects  are  known  and 
quoted  with  a  consciousness  that  such  autho- 
rity must  not  be  disputed,  —  some    favourite 
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who,  like  Mr.  Burchell,  in  the  '  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,' brings  pleasure  in  his  train,  and  leaves  a 
track  of  sorrow  when  he  departs.  Edward 
Hamilton,  though  so  young,  was  such  to  us. 
He  had  gained  an  influence  over  the  minds  of 
all,  in  his  childhood  and  youth,  which  his  return 
so  instantly  re-awakened,  that  it  seemed  to  have 
increased  rather  than  to  have  declined  in  his 
absence. 

The  dogs  and  horses  of  the  family  were 
all  attached  to  him,  and  the  very  parrot  seem- 
ed to  repeat  the  name  of  "  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Sir,""  with  peculiar  respect.  In  short,  over 
all  the  creatures,  rational  and  irrational,  who 
were  inmates  of  our  dwelling,  he  held  that 
degree  of  almost  sovereign  sway  which  is  only 
accorded  to  noble  and  superior  minds.  I 
have  often  thought  it  to  have  been  little  in- 
ferior to  that  ascribed  by  the  Ancients  to 
their  household   Gods,   or   by   the   Romanists 
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(I  speak  it  not  irreverently)  to  their  tutelary 
saints. 

On  my  mother  it  acted  as  merit  always  acts 
on  generous  natures,  and  gave  a  hallowed  ten- 
derness to  her  attachment ;  and  from  my  father 
it  obtained  the  suffrages  which  high-minded 
sentiments  and  invariably  good  conduct  will 
always  ultimately  secure  from  proud  ones, — 
admiration  and  esteem. 

But  before  proceeding  further,  though  I  make 
the  digression  with  regret,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  explain  Mr.  Hamilton's  intimate  relation  with 
my  family,  as  I  have  heard  it  from  my  mother 
and  others. 

His  mother  had  been  the  early  friend  of 
mine,  and  though  young,  beautiful,  and  ac- 
complished, she  was  so  poor  as  to  be  ac- 
counted singularly  fortunate,  in  marrying  a 
West  India  planter  of  good  family  and  mode- 
rate fortune.      Yet  her  good  fortune,  my  mo- 
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ther  said,  was  often  talked  of  long  after  she  had 
sunk  a  victim  to  the  climate,  for  her  marriage 
was  remembered  by  many  who  took  no  note  of 
her  death.  She  left  this  only  boy  to  console 
her  miserable  husband  ;  and  if  inheriting  his 
mother's  beauty,  and  the  promise  of  her  vir- 
tues, could  have  been  a  consolation,  (I  use  my 
mother's  words,)  Mr.  Hamilton  must  have  de- 
rived it ;  for  he  loved  the  little  Edward  with 
all  the  fond,  and  clinging,  and  double  affection 
of  a  widowed  father's  heart. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  his  darling  boy 
should  be  educated ;  and  at  six  years  of  age 
he  brought  him  to  England  for  this  purpose. 
On  his  arrival,  he  paid  one  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  deceased  wife,  which  for  its 
delicacy  is  worthy  of  being  recorded.  His  first 
visit  was  paid,  not  to  his  own  titled  and 
wealthy  relatives,  but  to  her  dearest  and  most 
valued  friend,  my  mother. 
K  2 
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She  was  then  a  parent  herself,  I  being  about 
two  years  of  age,  and  she  felt  for  the  mother- 
less child  thus  introduced  to  her,  who,  as  she 
said,  had  an  hereditary  claim  on  her  care  and 
affections.  She  entreated  Mr.  Hamilton  to  fix 
on  some  school  very  near  to  her,  that  she  might 
watch  over  and  see  him  frequently.  But  the 
young  Edward,  by  the  expression  of  a  simple 
and  natural  wish,  increased  the  kindness  of  her 
offers,  and  bettered  his  own  destiny. 

On  my  mother's  inviting  me  towards  her 
in  the  usual  mode  of  expression — "  Come  to 
Mamma,"  Edward  took  her  hand  and  said, 
"  I  wish  I  had  a  Mamma ! — I  wish  you  were 
my  Mamma  !" 

The  appeal  was  irresistible:  she  took  the 
child  in  her  arms,  and,  pressing  him  to  her  bo- 
som, replied, — "  I  will,  I  will !"  Then  turning 
to  his  father, — "  Will  you  leave  him  here  as  at 
his  home,  and  to  me  as  to  a  mother  V* 

Mr.  Hamilton  could  not  speak : — he  took  her 
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hand  and  raised  it  respectfully  to  his  lips  ;  and 
as  he  did  so,  his  tears  flowed  over  it ;  then  in  a 
hurried  manner  extending  his  hand  to  my  fa- 
ther, without  daring  to  trust  himself  with  one 
parting  blessing  to  his  child,  quitted  the 
house. 

He  never  repeated  his  visit,  though  he  wrote 
letter  after  letter  of  grateful  acknowledgment 
and  implicit  confidence,  and  implored  the  best 
blessings  of  Heaven  to  reward  his  departed 
wife's  best  friend  for  her  angel  kindness,  and  in 
a  few  days  set  sail  for  Jamaica. 

Before  Edward  had  attained  his  twelfth  year, 
he  lost  his  only  surviving  parent.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  dwell  on  his  years  of  childhood — all 
his  holidays  from  Eton  were  spent  with  us; 
but  from  the  time  he  was  seventeen,  either  by 
accident  or  design,  he  and  I  had  never  met. 
He  had  been  two  years  at  Cambridge,  and  had 
passed  one  on  the  Continent,  whence,  without 
revisiting  England,  he  had  proceeded  to  Jamaica. 
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I  had  been  such  a  mere  child  when  we  part- 
ed, that  the  remembrance  of  him  was  to  me 
more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality.  I  thought 
of  him  as  a  playfellow,  to  whose  inventions  I 
had  been  as  constantly  indebted  for  amusement, 
as  to  his  forbearance  for  kindness  which  1  had 
but  little  deserved.  Yet  I  always  listened  to 
every  thing  relative  to  him  with  great  interest, 
and  had  repeatedly  said  to  my  mother,  "  I 
wonder  what  kind  of  man  Edward  Hamilton 
will  prove  !" 

My  ideas  of  his  character  were  therefore,  in 
all  probability,  as  much  founded  on  what  I 
heard  from  her  as  from  my  own  recollections. 
She  described  him  as  amiable  and  benevolent, 
and  sometimes  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
beautiful  union  in  his  character  of  noble  dar- 
ing amounting  to  heroism,  with  an  almost  femi- 
nine sensibility  and  gentleness  of  heart. 

I  never  but  upon  one  occasion  saw  him  betray 
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any  thing  like  temper.  Charles,  in  a  fit  of 
boyish  passion,  had  given  me  a  violent  blow. 
He  snatched  him  hastily  from  me  and  upbraid- 
ing him  with  cowardice  for  striking  a  girl, 
held  him  at  arm's-length  with  the  intention  of 
subduing  him.  It  had  a  totally  contrary  effect. 
Charles'^s  passion  increased,  and  he  abused  Ed- 
ward till  he  succeeded  in  making  him  angry. 
My  unexpressed  wonder  at  seeing  him  so,  was, 
I  believe,  as  great  as  that  of  lago,  when  he 
said,  speaking  of  Othello,  "  Can  he  be  angry  ?" 
The  words  of  provocation  which  Charles  had 
used  were,  I  think,  slave-driver, — man-mer- 
chant,— negro-hunter,  and  others  to  the  same 
effect,  which  he  had  picked  up  at  school.  Ed- 
ward released  his  hold;  but  his  face  glowed 
with  indignation  as  he  said,  "  Go,  Sir,  go, — 
you  are  Mrs.  Forrester's  son,  or,  young  as  you 
are,  I  would  chastise  you  !" 

He  stood  a  few  moments  in  silence  ;  and  as  I 
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watched  him,  though  unable  to  understand  the 
workings  of  his  mind,  I  felt  for  him,  and  said, 
"  Never  mind,  Edward  !"  His  eyes  were  half 
suffused  with  tears  as  he  turned  to  me  and 
kissed  me  :  "  How  foolish,"  he  said,  "  to  suffer 
myself  to  be  so  excited  by  a  child  !" 

Such  was  the  being  who  now  returned  to  us. 
How  quickly  are  the  impressions — impressions 
too  that  we  imagine  are  effaced — and  the  in- 
fluences of  childhood,  revived  !  In  a  week  I 
listened  to  Edward  Hamilton  as  to  an  oracle. 

He  had  even  then  seen  a  good  deal  of  life : 
from  his  comparatively  isolated  situation,  he 
had  been  thrown  more  upon  his  own  resources 
than  young  men  usually  are.  He  had  in  con- 
sequence felt  and  reflected  much,  and  was,  as 
he  sometimes  laughingly  said,  older  than  his 
years.  It  was  true,  and  the  power  of  his  sen- 
timents over  mine  was  proportionably  great. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Che  fai  ?  che  pensi  ?  che  pur  dietro  guardi 
Nel  tempo  che  tornar  non  pote  omai 
Anima  sconsolata? 

♦  »  «  « 

Deh  non  rinnovellar  quel  che  m'  ancide 
Non  seguir  piu  pensier  vago  fallace 
Ma  saldo  e  certo  ch'  a  buon  fin  ne  guide. 

Petrarch. 

"  I  LISTENED  to  him,  as  to  an  oracle,*'  did 
I  not  say  this.? — Yes;  and  as  I  listened,  I 
appeared  for  the  first  time  to  live  mentally, — 
my  understanding  seemed  then  only  to  have 
been  informed.  I  heard  subjects  discussed,  or 
gently  touched  on,  which,  if  they  had  ever 
before  met  my  ear,  had  never  reached  my 
k5 
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mind.  Every  thing  seemed  new  to  me :  I 
looked  on  persons  and  things  so  differently  from 
what  I  had  ever  before  done,  that  I  appeared 
thrown  into  another  world.  His  mind  was  to 
mine  as  the  prism,  through  which  the  real 
colour  of  each  separate  ray  of  light  is  made 
known. 

Even  the  wildest  and  dreariest  scenes  of  na- 
ture, whether  positively  beheld,  or  only  imaged 
to  the  mind's  eye  through  the  medium  of 
books,  or  of  Edward  Hamilton"'s  descriptions, 
how  beautiful  and  interesting  they  became  to 
me  ! 

Instances  too  of  goodness,  piety,  generosity 
—  every  thing  that  ennobles  humanity,  —  in 
what  a  different  light  I  now  considered  them  ! 
When  he  related  any  noble  action,  it  brought 
a  thousand  to  my  mind  well  known  before, 
but  hitherto  unfelt,  and  my  soul  was  fired  with 
the  ambition  to  be  good.  And  oh  !  not  only 
to  be  good ! — would    that  my  aspirations  had 
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rested  there !  But,  no ;  he  loved  intellectual 
culture,  and  to  acquire  knowledge  became  my 
passionate  desire. 

Edward  had  not  only  that  rare  liberality, 
which  pardons  and  approves  accomplishments 
and  literary  pursuits  in  woman,  but  accorded 
his  ready  admiration  to  all  who  could  lay  claim 
to  genius  or  talent.  He  even  contended  that 
vanity  was  not  a  necessary  or  unfailing  accom- 
paniment to  either.  But,  that  even  if  it  were, 
it  was  still  a  nobler  fault  than  the  pettiness, 
insipidity,  and  envy  of  many  who,  if  they  are 
without  vanity,  are  also  without  understanding. 

When  I  heard  him  lavish  praises  on  the 
attainments  of  another,  I  not  only  wished  to  be 
that  other,  but  inwardly  vowed  I  would  equal 
or  surpass  her.  Alas !  I  did  not  pause  to  in- 
quire wherein  real  superiority  consists.  To  be 
what  he  would  approve,  was  at  that  time  the 
beginning  and  end  of  my  wishes. 

My  education  had  not  been  neglected ;  and  I 
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was  conscious  I  had  some  power  within  me  for 
more  than  I  had  yet  attempted.  Still  I  had 
misgivings,  painful  misgivings,  with  regard  to 
my  ultimate  success ;  I  dared  not,  however, 
give  them  utterance  to  another  ear,  lest  they 
should  seem  the  affected  humility  of  a  vanity 
that  sued  to  be  flattered. 

I  confined  them,  therefore,  to  my  own  bosom, 
until  Edward,  by  the  interest  he  expressed  in 
my  progress,  drew  a  portion  of  them  from  me. 
Even  then  I  uttered  them  in  trembling,  so 
doubtful,  so  fearful  was  I  at  the  moment  of  the 
interpretation  he  would  put  upon  my  words. 

I  would  not  have  had  Edward  Hamilton 
suppose  me  capable  of  subterfuge  or  affecta- 
tion for  what  T  then  most  coveted,  the  gift  of 
talents.  Most  young  men,  under  such  circum- 
stances would  have  complimented  me.  He 
did  not;  but,  by  his  manner  of  answering, 
proved  that  he  understood  me. 
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"  The  materials  of  all  wealth,"  he  said,  "  are 
to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  but 
none  are  really  deserving  of  the  name,  till 
labour  has  modified  and  refined  them  :  it  is  the 
same,  my  dear  Constance,  with  the  mind, — the 
elements  of  all  riches  are  there;  sometimes  there 
is  a  fertility  of  soil,  that,  without  much  trouble 
on  the  part  of  the  owner,  yields  an  abundant 
crop  of  wheat  and  tares  together ;  but  industry 
alone  can  produce  an  unmingled  and  valuable 
harvest." 

What  a  delightful  and  alluring  doctrine  to 
a  mind  panting  for  enlargement — to  a  mind 
that  dared  to  think  of  soaring  where  none  other 
had  yet  soared  before — to  one  that,  in  ignorance 
of  its  own  circumscribed  limits,  dreamed  of 
diving  into  strange  waters — of  explaining  some 
problem  in  the  moral  world— of  shedding  light 
on  some  point  where  Religion  herself  had  spoken 
darkly — and  of  passing  nearer  to  that  bourne 
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where  the  Almighty  has  set  his  seal,  and  be- 
yond which  his  creature  may  not  penetrate ! 

Vain,  illusions  ! — when  we  frame  them,  we 
are  as  ignorant  of  what  has  been  already  done, 
as  of  what  man  can  do.  Time  only  can  cor- 
rect them.  For  Love,  represented  so  blind, 
has  yet  a  microscopic  eye,  not  only  for  the 
charms  of  the  being  beloved,  but  for  our  own 
powers  and  resources;  for  what  heart  deeply 
and  truly  attached  ever  willed  an  exertion 
mental  or  bodily,  and  deemed  it  impossible  ? 

Not  that  I  yet  loved  Edward  Hamilton :  I 
should,  on  the  contrary,  have  felt  it  the  height 
of  presumption  to  do  so ; — he  was  so  far  above 
me.  What  the  lowliest-born  woman  may  have 
felt  when  she  has  given  her  heart  to  the  noble 
or  the  rich,  I  experienced  when  I  contemplated 
Edward's  mind. 

Yet  even  then  his  smiles,  his  words,  his  looks 
played  not  merely  on  the  surface  of  my  heart ; 
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they  sank  to  its  very  core, — and  that  became 
to  me  a  sanctuary,  because  they  were  there. 
All  other  records  were  erased,  or  removed  to 
less  precious  partitions,  for  in  the  heart  there 
are  many. 

I  do  not  believe,  in  the  course  of  our  long 
acquaintance,  that  from  this  period  he  ever 
uttered  a  sentence  in  my  presence,  even  on  in- 
different subjects,  which  I  do  not  accurately 
remember.  I  may  be  greatly  mistaken,  but  I 
should  question  the  exactness  even  of  my  faith- 
fullest  friend,  if  she  should  assert  that  any 
thing  I  had  heard  or  witnessed  lived  in  her  me- 
mory, that  was  not  also  registered  in  my  own. 

Somebody  has  said,  speaking  of  a  beloved 
voice,  that  it  sounded  as  if  it  could  not  die. 
So  did  Edward  Hamilton's  sound  to  me ;  and 
at  all  times  when  it  ceased,  it  was  by  me  re- 
gretted "  as  the  nightingale's  last  note." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Cloten 

Is  quite  forgot.  Cymbeline. 

In  compliment  to  Edward  Hamilton,  a  re- 
gular round  of  visiting  took  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Every  body  was  civil  to  him,  and 
he  requited  their  attentions  with  so  much  polite- 
ness and  agreeableness,  that  he  was  in  some 
danger  of  suffering  from  the  evils  of  too  great 
popularity,  by  having  his  time  entirely  en- 
grossed. 

He  became  the  rival  magnet  of  Henry  Bald- 
win with  the  young;  and,  when  Henry  was 
not  present,  was  both  tolerated  and  smiled  on 
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by  the  old.     By  what  insensible  degrees  do  we 
attain  to  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  if  not  to  worldliness  ourselves,  to  a  capa- 
bility of  comprehending  its  springs  of  action  ! 
How   clearly   can  I   at   this   moment,  though 
then   so   dull,    understand   the   superiority   of 
English  acres  over  colonial  plantations,  and  a 
certain  rent-roll  of  twelve  thousand  per  annum, 
over   the    uncertain   produce   of  sugar-canes ! 
Yet  at  that  time  how  marvellous  did  it  seem  to 
me — (to  me,  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  a 
something  like  entanglement  of  my  affections 
to    Henry   Baldwin) — that   any  kind  of  com- 
parison could  be  drawn  between  beings  so  dif- 
ferent, or  any  hesitation  made  as  to  which  was 
to  be  preferred. 

And  here  I  must  observe,  that  although  I 
have  now  spoken  the  truth  with  regard  to  my 
feelings,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Edward  Hamil- 
ton, I    did   not  then   use  a  similar  degree  of 
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candour  even  towards  myself.  The  idea  was 
too  disagreeable  for  me  to  dwell  upon;  and 
whenever  it  did  obtrude  itself,  as  it  some- 
times would,  T  banished  it  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I  had  once  gifted  Henry  with  every  good 
quality  with  which  I  wished  the  being  I  loved 
to  be  endowed.  I  afterwards  surveyed  him 
with  a  prejudiced  eye,  and  stripping  him  of 
the  fancied  excellencies  with  which  my  imagina- 
tion had  so  lavishly  endowed  him,  I  scarcely  left 
him  the  good  qualities  which  he  really  did 
possess.  I  can  now,  I  think,  speak  of  him  as 
he  was — without  partiality  on  the  one  hand, 
or  prejudice  on  the  other. 

He  belonged  to  that  numerous  class  of  society 
who  have  neither  the  glaring  vices  that  degrade, 
nor  the  noble  virtues  that  exalt,  their  species. 
In  more  obscure  life,  he  would  probably  have 
passed   unmarked  by  censure  or  approbation, 
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and  would  perhaps  have  been  as  much  improved 
by  a  retired,  as  he  was  spoiled  by  a  prominent 
station. 

Whoever  is  so  circumstanced  as  to  command 
the  sympathies  of  a  large  portion  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, should  have  many  virtues  and 
much  strength  of  character  to  keep  him  in  his 
proper  sphere.  Henry  Baldwin  had  neither  ; 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
should  therefore  try  to  keep  admiration  alive 
by  the  finery  of  his  house — the  elaborate  de- 
coration of  his  person — the  superiority  of  his 
horses — the  excellence  of  his  dogs,  and  the  ini- 
mitable discipline  of  his  household. 

With  so  many  varied  and  interesting  con- 
cerns to  engage  his  thoughts,  I  ought  doubtless 
to  have  considered  it  the  acme  of  good  for- 
tune,, to  have  been  honoured  even  with  the 
smallest  share  of  his  time  and  attention.  But 
as  my  eyes  opened  to  all  this,  as  I  have  before 
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said,  he  not  only  appeared  to  me  what  he  was, 
but  worse ;  for  he  was  really  good-natured 
where  his  own  wishes  did  not  immediately  in- 
terfere with  the  demands  of  others,  and  not 
much  more  selfish  than  the  education  he  had 
received,  and  the  wealth  he  possessed,  naturally 
combined  to  render  him.  But  he  was  proud  of 
his  money,  and  accordingly  egotistical  in  his 
display  of  it ;  and  while  the  few  who  prize  better 
things  indulgently  smiled,  the  multitude  bowed 
and  admired,  and  found  all  that  was  imparted 
to,  executed,  or  projected  at  Baldwin  Hall 
worthy  of  their  warmest  admiration  and  the 
choicest  epithets.  Sumptuous — magnificent — 
splendid — in  the  very  best  taste — perfect — in- 
comparable and  inimitable,  resounded  from  all 
quarters  and  at  all  hours,  kept  up  a  tinkling 
of  flattery  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  ears  of 
all  such  as  take  any  extraordinary  pains  to 
obtain  it. 

He  was  fond  of  detailing  what  the  several 
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items  of  his  establishment  had  cost  him,  and  not 
unfrequently  reminded  me  of  Miss  Vortex  in 
the  "  Cure  for  the  Heart  Ache,"  who  paid  a 
guinea  each  for  her  peaches,  and  had  tried  to 
get  them  dearer,  but  could  not. 

The  introduction  of  Edward  Hamilton  into 
our  circle  at  first  made  little  impression  upon 
Henry.  He  knew  he  could  not  measure  purses 
with  him;  but  he  soon  began  to  find  that  he 
must  look  to  his  laurels.  Edward  not  only 
drew  away  for  a  brief  season  the  public  at- 
tention from  the  taste  displayed  by  Henry''s 
upholsterer,  but  in  the  hunting-field  rode  bet- 
ter than  he  did,  on  inferior  horses.  Then  all 
tongues  in  his  absence  spoke  of  him, — some  in 
sincerity,  and  the  remainder  for  lack  of  other 
matter. 

We  were  invited  to  the  Baldwins'  much  more 
frequently  than  ever,  and  sedulously  as  I  en- 
deavoured to  deceive  myself  with  regard  to  my 
former  estimation  of  Henry,  I  knew  I  had  diffi- 
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cult  cards  to  play,  and  was  sometimes  sensible 
of  a  degree  of  peevishness  which  had  required 
the  exertion  of  all  my  self-command  to  conceal. 
This  was  not  lessened,  as  I  discovered  that 
Edward  Hamilton  gave  way  to  him  on  all  occa- 
sions. I  was  more  piqued  that  he  should  sup- 
pose him  worthy  of  me,  than,  I  am  afraid,  was 
consistent  with  the  humility  of  mind  I  professed 
on  other  subjects.  My  mother  too,  I  saw,  still 
retained  her  former  fears  on  the  subject,  and 
every  day  I  resolved  on  explaining  myself  to 
both  in  an  open  and  unequivocal  manner. 
But  no  day  gave  me  courage  and  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

Edward  always  spoke  of  him  favourably  and 
mildly, — said  his  faults  were  those  of  his  caste, 
and  that  in  good  hands  he  would  improve, — 
that  he  was  precisely  the  being  whom  a  sensi- 
ble girl  might  mould  to  any  thing  she  pleased. 

"  But  what  girl  would  like  to  marry  a  cha- 
racter that  required  moulding.?" 
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"  What  girl !    All — every  one  of  you.    Even 
you,  Con,  though  you  do  look  so  proudly  about 
it,  would  like  to  have  power  over  the  man  you 
married ;  would  you  not  ?"" 
"  No — yes—but  not—" 
"  But  not  what  ? — You  know,  it  is  the  de- 
termination of  all  wives  to  obtain  it,  and  that 
nine-tenths   of  them   succeed.     Do   they   not, 
Mrs.    Forrester?      Forrester   never  does   any 
thing  without  your  permission,  I  am  sure." 

"  Oh,  I  beg,"  said  my  mother,  "to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  tythe  of  womankind  who  have 
escaped  your  sweeping  censure." 

"No,  that  I  cannot  allow ;  what,  permit  me 
to  ask,  occasions  all  the  cat-and-dog-ism  be- 
tween Mrs.  Bland  and  her  husband,  but  the 
determination  on  the  lady's  part  that  he  shall 
not  move  his  finger  without  her  gracious  per- 
mission. No ;  poor  Bland  is  really  sadly  pes- 
tered— too  much  adored,  his  wife  would  call  it, 
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I  dare  say— but  shame  on  the  churl,  say  I,  who 
would  deny  any  of  you  so  dear  a  privilege  !'' 

And  thus  it  happened  for  a  long  time,  that 
while  I  was  preparing  or  stammering  out  a 
serious  refutation,  he  seized  the  word,  and 
continued  or  closed  the  subject  playfully.  Yet 
frequently  I  met  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with 
no  common  interest ;  and  often  when  at  work, 
or  otherwise  employed,  I  felt  they  were  so. 
Often  I  dared  not  raise  my  own,  from  the  fear 
of  meeting  his ;  but  at  times  the  consciousness 
that  they  were  on  me,  compelled  me  to  do 
so,  to  relieve  myself  from  the  painful  sensation 
which  it  occasioned. 

My  eighteenth  birthday  was  now  fast  ap- 
proaching, and,  equally  to  my  astonishment  and 
regret,  I  found  that  Henry  Baldwin,  aware  of 
the  circumstance,  as  the  climax  to  his  civilities 
before  leaving  the  country  for  London,  intend- 
ed giving  a  ball,  and  on  that  day.     The  reason 
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why  he  had  chosen  it,  in  preference  to  every 
other,  was,  of  course,  a  secret  only  revealed 
to  myself. 

A  ball  at  that  time,  in  prospect  or  in  reality, 
was  enchantment  to  me.  I  usually  trod  on 
air  at  the  thought  of  one ;  but  this  gave  me  no 
pleasure  in  anticipation,  and  the  little  it  posi- 
tively imparted,  was  mixed,  in  spite  of  myself, 
with  too  much  pain  for  me  to  value  it. 

A  week  before  it  took  place,  Henry  came  to 
engage  my  hand  for  the  two  first  dances,  and  I 
could  have  no  reasonable  excuse  for  declining 
the  engagement.  To  add  to  my  troubles,  the 
floor  was  chalked,  the  lamps  were  hung,  the 
flowers  were  wreathed  in  one  only  device — 
Pour  elle.  In  whatever  direction  I  turned, 
these  unpleasing  words  met  my  eye.  I  could 
not  escape  from  them.  They  were  to  me  like  the 
magic  lights  we  read  of,  that  have  no  warmth. 

Yet  the  arrangements  were  in  excellent  taste, 

VOL.   II.  L 
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and  altogether  it  was  just  such  a  ball  as,  under 
other  circumstances,  I  should  have  enjoyed, 
with  all  that  wild  and  childish  intoxication  of 
happiness  which  I  was  then  but  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  giving  way  to. 

But  here  was  my  father,  walking  to  and  fro 
with  ill-concealed  joy, — and  my  mother,  though 
not  sharing  it,  certainly  contented  and  resign- 
ed,— and  Edward  Hamilton,  who  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  its  being  my  birthday,  considered 
the  affair  as  altogether  conclusive. 

Yet  one  event  at  the  beginning  of  the  even- 
ing gave  me  much  satisfaction.  Lady  Isabella 
Courtenay,  daughter  of  the  Earl  Tiverton,  had 
arrived  unexpectedly  in  the  neighbourhood  on 
the  preceding  day ;  and  it  was  whispered  to 
Mrs.  Baldwin,  and  through  her  repeated  to 
her  son,  that  etiquette  required  the  ball  should 
be  opened  by  her.  Henry  pleaded  his  engage- 
ment  to   me   as   a   sufficient   excuse;    but    so 
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many  wiser  and  older  heads  than  his  own,  which 
were  consulted  on  the  occasion,  voted  against 
him,  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  yield. 
He  came  to  me,  and  made  a  thousand  apologies 
for  the  necessity  which  obliged  him  to  relin- 
quish his  engagement.  Might  he  hope  for  the 
happiness  of  the  second  set? — No;  I  was  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Hamilton. — Would  not  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, in  consideration  of  this  very  unforeseen 
and  regretted  circumstance,  forego  his  claim  .'^ 
— I  did  not  know;  but  I  thought  I  could  not 
with  propriety  ask  him  to  do  so. 

Yet  Mr.  Hamilton  was  consulted,  and  I 
heard  him  say  distinctly,  through  a  vista  of 
feathered  and  flowered  heads,  that  he  should  be 
happy  on  such  an  occasion  to  do  any  thing  to 
obhge  Mr.  Baldwin;  that  he  made  a  point,  how- 
ever, of  never  relinquishing  a  lady's  hand  when 
she  had  done  him  the  honour  of  promising,  but 
at  her  own  solicitation.  He  looked  up — I  had 
L  2 
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the  good  fortune  to  meet  his  eye;  and, 
taking  sudden  courage,  I  intimated  to  him  by 
a  slight  inclination  of  my  head,  that  he  was  not 
asked  to  do  it,  and  the  point  was  dropped. 

When  I  danced  with  Edward — "  Pour  vous ! 
pour  vous  r  he  repeated  as  he  glanced  around, 
and  led  me  to  my  place.  "  Happy,  happy 
Baldwin  ! — I  believe  I  ought  to  have  relinquish- 
ed you,  Constance  ;  but  there  is  an  etiquette  of 
the  affections  as  well  as  of  manners.  You  are 
not  angry, — -are  you  ?" 

We  were  obliged  to  separate  as  I  replied — 
"  Not  very  !" — and  I  smiled,  in  order  to  give  a 
true  meaning  to  my  words;  but  I  know  not 
why  I  felt  dejected  and  miserable :  I  could 
wilHngly  have  wept.  His  spirits  seemed  to 
catch  the  tone  of  mine ;  for  we  danced  in  si- 
lence, and  with  a  degree  of  solemnity  as  fo- 
reign to  our  usual  manner  as  to  our  natural 
characters. 

I  did  not  improve  in  gaiety  during  the  next 
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two  dances,  which  were,  of  course,  shared  with 
Henry  Baldwin,  though  I  talked  incessantly. 
Edward  Hamilton  danced  with  Miss  Baldwin, 
and  I  could  not  help  observing  how  much 
more  animated  and  light  of  heart  he  appeared 
with  her  than  he  had  done  with  me.  She  was 
better-looking  than  the  rest  of  her  family,  but 
considerably  older  than  Edward ;  and  I  believe 
1  took  much  pleasure  in  ascertaining  from  her 
brother  that  she  had  passed  her  twenty-seventh 
birthday.  How  old! — how  very  old,  I  then 
thought  a  woman  of  twenty-seven!  It  was 
too  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  any  young  man 
could  admire  a  woman  of  seven-and-twenty. 
I  should  therefore  have  been  yet  more  jea- 
lous of  his  laughter  and  conversation  with  my 
old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Jemima  Leslie; 
but  that  T  knew,  from  her  own  authority, 
she  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  Mr.  El- 
phinstone,  to  whom  she  had  that  night  intro- 
duced me. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Que  dans  les  memes  lieux  les  cceurs  sont  difFerens." 

One  or  two  serious,  agreeable,  and  impor- 
tant nothings  sprang  from  this  ball.  I  was 
on  the  following  day  detailing  to  Henrietta 
such  points  as  I  thought  would  entertain  her, 
when  Edward  joined  us.  We  then  commenced 
a  regular  and  methodical  discussion  of  the  even- 
ing's entertainment,  and  Henrietta  ran  away. 
As  she  did  so,  he  remarked  :  "  That  child 
would  really  be  pretty  if  she  had  not  red 
hair." 

"  And  will  be,"  I  said,  ''  in  spite  of  it. — 
Don't  you  think  her  like  my  mother .?" 
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"  Not  much — but  she  really  does  look  as  if 
she  fed  upon  lilies  and  roses.  How  exceed- 
ingly fair  and  beautiful  her  complexion  is  !" 

This  led  to  remarks  on  beauty  in  general ; 
and  by  giving  my  own  opinion  freely,  though 
without  design,  I  drew  out  his ;  one  lady  after 
another  was  rapidly  pronounced  handsome,  or 
pretty,  or  good-looking  by  me,  and  condemned 
as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  by  him — he 
saying  that  women  had  such  odd  and  inexpli- 
cable ideas  of  what  was  beautiful  —  until  we 
came  to  Miss  Leslie  ;  and  though  I  know 
she  will  one  day  read  these  sentences,  yet  so 
little  of  woman's  weakness  and  the  pettiness  of 
vanity  are  her's,  that  I  scruple  not  to  make  my 
record  true. 

I  spoke  of  her  as  I  really  thought,  and 
stoutly  contended  that  whoever  valued  grace  or 
expression  would  consider  her  not  only  pleasing 
but  beautiful. 
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"  No,  no,  Con.  Pleasing,  I  allow  ;  but  if 
you  talk  of  her  as  a  beauty,  I  must  give  her 
up.  She  has  both  mind  and  manners,  v/hich 
are  better  things,  but  not  beauty." 

No  woman  is  ever,  perhaps,  seriously  dis- 
pleased at  hearing  the  personal  qualifications  of 
another  under-rated — but  such  was  the  mono- 
polizing nature  of  my  regard  for  Edward  Ha- 
milton, that  though  I  had  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  in  defence  of  my  friend's  person,  I 
ungenerously  grudged  her  the  modicum  of 
praise  which  he  so  justly,  yet  so  sparingly,  ac- 
corded to  her  mind ;  and  this  not  wholly  from 
the  littleness  of  envy,  but  because,  instead  of 
attaching  any  very  definite  meaning  to  the 
words  mind  and  manner,  or  confining  their  ap- 
plication merely  to  Miss  Leslie,  I  made  a  sudden 
transfer  of  them  to  myself,  and  concluded  that 
he  considered  me  destitute  of  both. 

Happily,    this  mortifying   reflection  was  at 
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length,  though  not  very  agreeably,  banished  by 
what  followed. 

I  mentioned  Emily  Baldwin. 

"  Good-looking  — -  very  good-looking,  but 
heartless  and  affected.  And,  Constance,  I  am 
sorry  to  find  Baldwin's  sisters  what  they  are. 
They  are  not  worthy  of  you.  You  speak  well 
of  Charlotte,  but  there  is  no  elevation  of  views 
among  them.  They  have  had  few  advantages 
from  Nature,  and  fewer  from  education  ;  and, 
if  I  read  them  aright,  their  minds  would  not 
well  assimilate  with  yours." 

He  paused. — What  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
plaining what  I  had  so  long  wished  to  clear 
up!  But  strange  perversity! — As  he  pro- 
ceeded, I  was  so  provoked  at  the  seemingly 
wilful  pertinacity  of  his  belief,  that  instead  of 
replying,  I  burst  into  tears. 

"  Good  God  ! — My  dear  Constance  !  I  beg 
you   a   thousand   pardons  !  —  Forgive   me  !    I 
l5 
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ought  not  to  have  said  this  to  you! — But 
you  know  the  deep  interest  I  take,  both  in 
your  present  and  future  happiness  —  the  in- 
terest I  must  always  take,"  he  added,  as  his 
voice  and  manner  became  more  calm,  "  were  it 
only  that  you  are  Mrs.  Forrester's  daughter.'' — 
And,  unfortunately,  my  mother  then  came  into 
the  room,  and  the  conversation  could  not  be 
resumed. 

For  that  day  and  many  succeeding  ones,  how 
delicately,  how  kindly  attentive  he  was  to  me  ! 
He  read  to  me  or  with  me — drew  for  me — col- 
lected together  and  presented  me  with  all  his 
Italian  books,  doubly  precious  from  having  his 
own  pencilled  notes  on  the  margins — made  me 
play  to  him  my  whole  collection  of  music,  and 
selected  from  it  such  as  he  wished  to  hear 
again,  and  again,  and  again :  and  well  as  I 
knev^^  that  he  was  still  in  error  with  regard  to 
my  feelings,  it  made  me  happy. 
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I  might,  I  think,  quote  this  interval  of  time 
as  the  most  tranquilly  blessed  of  my  life.  Yet, 
how  anxious,  how  foolishly  anxious,  I  was  to  put 
an  end  to  it !  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  had  nou- 
rished the  hope  that,  if  Edward  Hamilton  knew 
my  heart  were  free,  he  would  think  it  worth 
winning;  but  I  certainly  deemed  it  indispensa- 
ble that  he  should  know  Henry  Baldwin  was 
not  preferred  by  me. 

His  name  was  never  mentioned  in  my  pre- 
sence before  Edward  Hamilton,  that  I  did  not 
endeavour  to  throw  some  odium  on  it ;  but 
both  he  and  my  mother  seemed  daily  to  become 
more  and  more  convinced  that  I  should  be 
Mrs.  Baldwin. 

I  was  often  angry  and  provoked ;  my  words 
upon  this  subject  always  resembling  those 
charmed  and  fatal  arrows  that  move  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  they  seem 
to  be  impelled. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  some  time. 
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but  at  length  Edward's  manner  wholly  changed : 
no  more  readings  together, — no  more  tete-a-t^te 
conversations — no  more  sketches  given  me ; — but 
in  their  stead,  avoidance — studious  endeavours 
not  to  be  left  alone  with  me,  and  a  much  more 
reserved,  cold,  and  formal  politeness  exercised 
tov/ards  nze  than  towards  others.  Yet  there 
was  nothing  that  could  mark  this  alteration  to 
any  but  myself.  I  was  still  "  Constance,"  and 
no  ear  but  my  own  discovered  that  it  was  sel- 
dom or  never  now  abbreviated.  He  still  opened 
the  piano-forte  for  me,  and  arranged  the  books, 
and  lights,  and  seat  for  my  accommodation  ; 
but  he  did  not  now  remain  where  I  could  see 
him ;  and  if  the  strains  I  played  or  sung 
produced  emotion,  I  never  witnessed  it.  A 
"  Thank  you,  Constance"" — "  Very  good" — or 
"  Admirable,""  were  the  only  tokens  of  appro- 
bation that  ever  now  met  my  ear  from  some 
distant  corner  of  the  apartment. 
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This  was  what  I  think  wounded  me  the  most, 
certainly  what  I  dwelt  on  with  the  most  bitter- 
ness ;  for  when  our  sorrows  come  in  battalions, 
there  is  a  species  of  consolation  in  giving  supre- 
macy to  one  of  them.  Edward  was  peculiarly 
sensible  to  the  charms  of  music  ;  and,  when 
listening  to  me,  I  had  sometimes  seen  him  so 
profoundly  affected,  that  my  voice  and  fingers 
were  equally  deprived  of  ability  to  proceed. 
How  vainly  had  I  tried  to  check  the  tears 
that  sprang  to  answer  his  ! — And  what  deep 
draughts  of  happiness  had  I  drawn  from  the 
reflection,  that  we  had  at  least  some  thoughts 
and  feelings  entirely  in  unison. 

He  had  one  day  said  to  me :  "  How  strange ! 
that  I  should  thus  unresistingly  yield  to  the 
influence  of  music  !  If,  from  any  afflictive  inci- 
dent relative  to  myself  or  others,  an  equal 
degree  of  weakness  were  to  steal  over  me,  I 
should  with  an  effort  not  only  seek  to  conceal  it, 
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but  dash  it  from  me  as  effeminate  and  discre- 
ditable ;  yet,  either  from  inabihty  or  unwilling- 
ness to  struggle  against  it,  I  surrender  my 
whole  being  to  the  ascendancy  of  sweet  sounds." 

But  all  this  was  now  over.  He  had  grown 
insensible  to  music  ;  and,  for  a  time,  it  became 
indifferent  or  insupportable  to  me.  I  could  not 
play  now  what  we  had  enjoyed  together :  the 
association  would  have  overpowered  me;  and 
I  had  not  energy  sufficient  to  strike  at  once  into 
a  new  and  unconnected  path. 

I  became  spiritless  and  supine  in  all  things  : 
every  thing  around  me  became  so  indifferent, 
that  I  believe  I  cared  not  whether  I  lived  or 
died.     It  was  painful  to  me  even  to  speak. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

He  was 

The  earth's  perfection  of  all  mental  beauty, 
And  personification  of  all  virtue. 

My  dear  mother  believed  me  to  be  ill ;  but 
when  I  assured  her  that  I  had  never  been  better, 
she  reproached  me  for  my  idleness,  in  the  hope 
of  rousing  me  to  exertion.  And  so  far  was  she 
from  suspecting  that  I  had  the  slightest  regard 
for  Edward,  beyond  the  affection  of  a  sister, 
that  she  often  made  use  of  him  to  aid  her 
wishes.  This  suited  but  too  well  with  the 
manner  he  had  assumed  towards  me ;  and  when 
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appealed  to  by  her,  he  invariably  uttered  some 
cruel  prophecy  on  my  want  of  diligence.     It  is 
true,    he    usually    afterwards    endeavoured    to 
soften  it  by  some  conciliatory  remark  ;  for,  even 
when  acting  a  part,  he  could  not  long  support 
the  appearance  of  unkindness.     The  cause  of 
these    fault-findings   therefore   made   me   love 
them ;    nevertheless    they   produced    little    re- 
formation in  the  disposal  of  my  time,  till  one 
day  that  my  mother  gave  to  Edward  a  written 
statement  of  intentions,  drawn  up  by  myself  on 
leaving  school.     It  is  impossible  to  account  for 
the  variation  in  the  sensibilities  of  our  minds,  or 
to  explain  why,  without  any  added  motive  or  any 
change  of  views,  we  were  insensible  to  conviction 
yesterday  yet  are  open  to  it  to-day.     But  it  is 
so ;  and  when  Edward  read  aloud  my  own  pro- 
jected and  strict  regulation  of  my  time,  and  half- 
satirically  commented  upon  it,   by  comparing 
what  I  actually  did  with  what  I  had  intended 
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to  do,  it  suddenly  revived  the  recollection  of 
the  height  to  which  my  mind,  though  now  so 
sunk,  had  soared  in  the  interim  (so  far  beyond 
what  he  or  my  mother  could  divine  from  the 
paper  with  which  they  were  sporting),  and 
awoke  repentance  and  regret. 

Edward  smiled  as  he  added  : 

"  '  Ill-starred  Ambition  !  how  much  art  thou 
shrunk  !'  Why,  Constance,  one  yearns  industry 
like  this  would  have  made  you  the  most  ac- 
complished young  lady  within  the  circuit  of  a 
thousand  miles."" 

I  had  that  morning  been  more  idle  than 
usual,  and  had  been  busied  rather  in  spoiling 
and  entangling  the  silk  for  a  purse  for  my 
father,  than  advancing  its  progress : — ^he  was 
therefore  perhaps  justified  in  proceeding  : 

"  The  Portuguese  proverb  reports  the  road 
to  hell  to  be  paved  with  good  intentions ;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  most,  if  not  all,  the 
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winding  paths  that  lead  to  the  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence are  strewn  with  axioms  of  industry." 

I  fully  understood  and  applied  his  meaning ; 
for  I  had  often  heard  him  laugh  at  the  many 
ingenious  contrivances  of  women  for  killing 
time,  which,  after  all,  he  said,  were  but  shal- 
low inventions,  and  incapable  of  cheating  the 
enemy. 

His  words  were  like  the  wand  of  a  magician, 
that  could  guide  me  to  whatever  point  they 
turned  ;  and  I  now  deeply  deplored  the  time  I 
had  lost,  and  fully  and  secretly  resolved,  what- 
ever the  effort  might  cost  me,  to  redeem  it. 
But  I  turned  to  my  mother,  and  defended  my- 
self to  her  on  the  plea  of  our  expected  removal 
to  London. 

''  Yes  ;  but  we  are  now  not  to  go  for  another 
month  at  least." 

This  was  true :  my  father's  agent  had  written 
to  him  that  he  could  dispose  of  his  house  to 
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particular  advantage ;  and  he,  being  pressed  for 
ready  money,  had  consented  to  part  with  it ; 
it  had  consequently  been  arranged  that  we 
should  go  late  this  year,  and  make  but  a  short 
stay  at  an  hotel. 

It  has  often  struck  me  with  wonder,  that  my 
father  should  not  have  been  aware  of  the  danger 
of  exposing  me  to  the  constant  society  of  a 
young  man  like  Edward  Hamilton.  But  it  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  punishments  of  any  wilful 
perversion  of  intellect  or  neglect  of  reason,  that 
our  judgments  are  the  most  blinded  on  those 
very  points  which  require  the  most  acute  pene- 
tration. 

My  father  had  been  perhaps  too  much  ac- 
customed to  Edward's  countenance  and  figure 
to  think  of  the  probable  influence  of  his  beauty; 
and  he  then  knew  too  little  of  his  daughter  to 
suspect  any  peril  from  the  ascendancy  of  his 
mind.     In  truth,  I  much  question,  if  a  fair  re- 
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presentation  of  that  daughter's  danger  had  been 
made  to  him,  whether  he  would  have  believed 
it  possible  that  any  young  creature,  having  the 
right  use  of  her  understanding,  could  prefer  in- 
tellect to  wealth. 

But  to  return.  My  mother,  opening  my 
portfolio,  turned  to  Edward,  and  said  :  "  You 
would,  I  dare  say,  help  to  give  Constance  clearer 
notions  of  perspective  than  she  now  has,  and 
that  might  perhaps  induce  her  to  renew  her 
drawing,  for  which  she  really  has  some  taste.'' 

I  turned  involuntarily  to  him  as  my  mother 
made  this  request ;  but  I  was  too  much  sur- 
prised either  to  oppose  or  second  it.  I  thought 
he  looked  confused ;  I  had  however  little  op- 
portunity of  observing  his  countenance ;  for, 
taking  up  one  of  my  drawings,  he  held  it  be- 
tween us,  as  he  said — 

"Certainly  —  anything  in  my  power;  but 
Constance  draws  too  well  to  derive  benefit  from 
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my  instructions."  And  even  this,  I  thought,  was 
uttered  with  constraint,  and  not  with  his  former 
ready  manner  of  offering  me  assistance. 

But  then  he  came  and  bent  over  me,  and 
pointed  out  some  defectiveness  in  the  outline  of 
my  drawing,  and  with  his  pencil  endeavoured 
to  correct  it ;  and  afterwards  he  sat  down  by 
me,  and  providing  himself  with  compasses  and 
parallel  rulers,  &c.  &c.  &c.  he  drew  diagrams, 
and  explained  them,  and  talked  of  points  of 
sight  and  points  of  distance,  and  horizontal 
and  vanishing  lines,  and  perpendicular  and 
ground  lines,  and  perspective  planes,  and 
iconography  and  orthography,  and  scenogra- 
phy,  &c.  &c. 

To  all  of  which  I  replied,  "  Yes — yes  —  true 
—  exactly — I  comprehend,"  —  and  I  looked 
first  at  him,  and  then  at  the  paper,  but  most 
at  the  paper,  and,  in  short,  practised  every 
device  I   could  think  of,  to  prove  that  I  was 
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giving  that  attention  which  was  absolutely  not 
in  my  power.  This  scene  was  repeated  several 
successive  days, — sometimes  in  my  mother's  pre- 
sence, and  sometimes  when  we  were  left  toge- 
ther ;  he  uttering  the  same,  or  similar  technical 
terms,  I  affecting  to  understand  them,  when  at 
one  lesson  in  my  mother's  absence  from  the 
room,  a  longer  pause  than  common  having 
taken  place  in  Edward's  discourse,  I  looked 
up  to  discover  the  cause.  His  eyes  were  bent 
so  fixedly  on  me,  that  I  felt  the  colour  mount 
to  my  cheeks  and  brow,  and  my  hands  trem- 
bled so  violently,  that  the  pencils  and  instru- 
ments which  I  had  been  holding  fell  from  them. 
He  did  not  seek  to  withdraw  his  gaze,  but, 
snatching  my  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Dear,  dear 
girl !  by  heavens  !  I  cannot  teach  you  !" 

I  started  from  my  seat  in  astonishment ; — had 
I  not  done  so, — had  my  words  or  my  silence 
at  all  betrayed  the  actual  state  of  my  feehngs. 
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how  many  hours  of  needless  pain  might  I  have 
been  spared !  But,  my  mother  coming  in, 
he  was  left  to  infer  that  my  movement  had 
arisen  from  anger  or  indignation.  His  answer 
to  her  inquiries  of  how  we  proceeded,  left  me 
no  doubt  that  such  was  his  interpretation. — 
"  Very  badly — I  am  too  indifferent  a  master  to 
engage  the  attention  of  my  pupil." 

There  was  a  slight  degree  of  pique  in  his 
tone  as  he  spoke  this ;  and  my  mother  looked 
reproachfully  at  me,  as  she  said — 

"  Oh,  Con — Con — how  can  you  act  thus  ^^' 

This  was  altogether  too  much  ;  and  I  ran 
away  to  indulge  that  agitation  alone,  which  I 
was  aware  I  could  neither  conceal  nor  over- 
come. 

What  could  I  think  ?  Was  Edward  then 
actually  acting  a  part  ?  Might  I  dare  to  think 
he  loved  me  ?  Or  had  this  transport  been 
merely    the    result    of    idle    gallantry,    which 
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would  pass  from  his  memory  as  if  it  had  never 
occurred  ? 

The  latter  conjecture  was  the  least  agreeable, 
and  I  dwelt  the  least  upon  it.  I  did  not  quite 
admit  to  myself  that  I  hoped ;  but  the  death- 
like stupor,  the  leaden  heaviness  that  had  been 
gradually  taking  possession  of  my  faculties, 
began  to  disappear,  and  something  like  an 
interest  in  my  former  pursuits  returned.  With 
the  delusive  sophistry  of  self-love,  I  ascribed 
this  change  to  the  desire  of  obtaining  that  ex- 
cellence which  had  been  re-awakened  in  my 
mind  a  few  days  before.  Alas  !  I  now  know 
that  I  was  then  too  much  the  creature  of  motive 
and  circumstance  for  any  abstract  ambition  of 
goodness  or  greatness  to  have  wrought  in  me 
so  immediate  a  transformation. 

Still,  I  did  abide  by  the  determination  which 
1  had  at  this  time  formed.  But  what  it  cost  me, 
the  irksome  labour  which  it  sometimes  proved, 
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can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who,  under  the 
same  or  similar  circumstances,  have  thus  en- 
deavoured to  rob  misery  of  its  prey,  or  cheat 
sorrow  of  its  favourite  consolation.  It  was  toil- 
ing for  debt  instead  of  for  reward. 


VOL.  u. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

My  intercourse  with  Edward  Hamilton  grew 
daily  more  and  more  painful.  I  believe  I 
tried  to  dislike  him.  Does  love,  the  love  that 
fears  it  is  not  requited,  ever  seek  to  find  plea- 
sure in  hatred  ? — or  is  it  that  the  restlessness, 
and  unhappiness  of  the  heart,  finds  comparative 
repose  when  its  feelings  are  so  far  concentrated 
as  to  search  for  some  reasonable  cause  of  dis- 
approbation in  the  being  we  before  pronounced 
faultless  ?  I  know  not — but  from  whatever 
cause  the  endeavour  sprang,  it  was,  on  my 
part,  utterly  deceitful.  Edward  appeared  to 
me  nobler  and  better,  after  every  useless  effort 
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to  lower  the  standard  of  his  excellence.  Yet 
often  in  his  absence,  when  my  mother  praised 
him,  I  gave  relief  to  the  fretfulness  of  my 
humour  by  contradiction,  or  reluctance  of  as- 
sent. If  she  said,  "  How  very  well  Edward 
draws !"  I  answered,  "  Middling  —  only  mid- 
dling, mamma,  I  tliink." — Or,  '*  I  hope  my 
Charles,  when  he  grows  up,  may  have  his 
elegant  mind  and  manners;"  I  replied  in  a 
manner  that  always  betokens  dissent,  by  a 
question,  "  Do  you  ?" 

And  this  with  no  intention  of  misleading 
my  mother's  mind, — she  was  too  free  from  sus- 
picion to  render  such  a  measure  needful, — but 
from  the  mere  idle  wish  of  finding  something 
wherewith  to  cavil. 

Our  neighbourhood  was  by  this  time  nearly 

cleared :   every   body    but    Mrs.  Baldwin    and 

her  daughters,  the  Dalrymples  and  ourselves, 

had  quitted  the  country  for  London.     We  were 
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therefore  generally  alone ;  but  Charlotte  Bald- 
win occasionally  called  upon  us,  sometimes  by 
herself,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  Emily. 
On  such  occasions  they  were  always  asked  by 
my  father  to  stay  :  we  were  obliged  to  second 
the  invitation,  and  they  generally  consented. 

I  could  not  long  remain  insensible  to  the 
views  and  wishes  of  Miss  Baldwin.  She  had 
always  before  rather  shunned  than  courted  my 
intimacy  ;  but  now  she  intruded  her  confidence 
upon  me.  It  consisted  always  and  solely  of  what 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  said  or  done,  and  usually 
terminated  in  an  appeal  to  my  opinion,  whether 
I  considered  him  a  marrying  man  ?  or  sus- 
pected he  was  an  engaged  one  ?  and  then  she 
praised  him  in  terms  so  evidently  intended  for 
repetition,  and  which  sounded  to  me  so  full  of 
presumption  and  forwardness,  that  I  was  often 
compelled  to  contrive  some  interruption  to  our 
discourse,  to  conceal  my  disgust,  and  spare  my 
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ears  the  confession  of  an  attachment  which 
seemed,  with  her,  to  reside  on  the  lips. 

Edward  was  polite  and  attentive  to  them 
both,  but  he  had  expressed  his  opinion  too 
unequivocally  of  Miss  Baldwin  for  it  to  excite 
in  me  the  slightest  degree  of  jealousy.  I  could 
have  been  jealous  of  Henrietta,  with  whom  he 
romped, — of  his  dog  which  he  caressed, — of  all 
things,  animate  or  inanimate,  that  drew  his 
notice  or  shared  his  love  ;— but  I  could  have 
no  jealousy  of  a  woman  of  whom  he  had  so 
spokeii. 

Yet  I  became  unjust  to  Charlotte;  and  when 
I  saw  her  approaching,  either  accompanied  by 
Emily  or  alone,  I  would  gladly  have  shut 
myself  up  in  darkness  and  solitude  to  have 
avoided  her ;  but  this  was  not  possible :  I  was 
compelled  to  endure.  And  how  little  had  the 
manner  in  which  I  had  been  brought  up,  or 
the  education  I  was  then  endeavouring  to  give 
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myself,  fitted  me  for  enduring  even  a  temporary 
intrusion  on  my  time  ! 

I  do  not  say  that  I  possessed  them,  but  the 
virtues  which  I  had  chiefly  cultivated  were 
such  as  tend  rather  to  exalt  and  refine  the 
pleasures  of  the  rich,  than  fit  us,  as  frail  and 
feeble  beings,  for  trials  or  sacrifices  of  any 
description.  Generosity,  compassion  for  the 
afflicted,  charity  to  the  poor — these  my  dear 
mother  taught  me  both  by  precept  and  example, 
and  I  should  in  all  probability  have  been  con- 
siderably shocked  had  I  been  accused  of  glaring 
defectiveness  in  either. 

But  as  to  the  more  needful  virtues  for  crea- 
tures born  to  suffer — Patience — Resignation — 
Fortitude — Humility,  and  an  humble  reliance 
on  the  Word,  and  a  fixed  obedience  to  the 
Will  of  God — where  were  they  ? — Where  were 
they  ? — Let  me  rather  say.  Where  are  they  ? — 
and  not  for  one  instant  dare  to  assume,  that, 
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because  a  conviction  of  their  necessity  has  been 
pressed  by  circumstances  upon  my  mind,  I  am 
yet  so  far  benefitted  by  the  storms  that  have 
passed  over  me,  as  to  possess  them. 

But  I  digress.  Miss  Baldwin,  on  one  occa- 
sion, brought  with  her  a  new  album,  glittering 
in  all  the  splendour  of  gilt-edged  leaves  and 
morocco-binding,  which,  she  said,  only  wanted  a 
beginning;  and  she  presented  it  to  me  for  a 
copy  of  verses,  or  a  lock  of  hair,  or  a  drawing, 
or  something. 

I  took  my  pen  and  wrote  a  line  from  Gua- 
rini — 

"  Chi  ben  comincia  ha  la  meta  dell'  opra.'* 

He  who  begins  well  has  completed  half  his  task. 

This  was  pronounced  shabby,  and  made  a 
good  opening  for  her  to  express  a  hope  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  would  not  be  equally  ungene- 
rous.    The  book  was  passed  to  him  ;  but  it  was 
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much  too  beautiful,  he  said,  to  be  written  in  or 
drawn  in  by  him.  He  should  prefer  making  his 
humble  attempts  on  some  separate  material,  in 
case  of  failure ;  and  as  he  sat,  he  made  a  spirited 
sketch  of  a  Sibyl  emerging  from  a  cave.  He 
had  given  her  a  wild  and  inspired  look,  blended 
with  deep  melancholy ;  and  said  he  intended  it 
for  her  of  Cuma,  who  had  asked  for  length  of 
days,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fatal  recol- 
lection occurred  to  her,  that  she  had  failed  to 
stipulate  for  health  and  youth.  But  he  doubt- 
ed, he  said,  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  painter 
or  poet  to  depict  the  almost  unimaginable 
anguish  attendant  upon  such  a  discovery. 

Miss  Baldwin  pronounced  it  exquisite,  and 
in  truth  I  thought  it  so  ;  but  my  mother  gen- 
tly said,  it  would  have  more  of  human  interest 
in  her  eyes  if  the  melancholy  of  the  Sibyl  were 
to  proceed  from  sympathy  in  some  sad  predic- 
tion ;  and  she  suggested  that  some  leaves  with 
oracles  written  on  them,  should  be  placed  in 
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her  hand,  and  a  figure  represented  kneeling  to 
receive  them  with  the  devotedness  and  credulity 
of  superstition.  He  was  pleased  with  the  idea, 
and  retiring  to  an  unoccupied  part  of  the 
room,  drew  a  young  girl,  whose  face  was  only 
seen  in  profile — her  mouth  partly  open,  in  eager 
expectation,  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the 
Pythoness, —  and  one  hand  raised  towards  her, 
while  the  other  was  placed  on  her  heart.  There 
were  flowers  mingled  with  her  clustering  hair, 
but  they  were  faded  ;  and  the  tout  ensemble 
was  a  touching  representation  of  youthful  mise- 
ry —  of  one,  abandoned  by  hope,  who  had 
come  to  find  it  where  it  was  not.  A  happy 
after-thought  had  made  him  add  a  tear  to  the 
face  of  the  Sibyl ;  as  if  even  she,  accustomed  as 
she  was  to  predict  woe,  could  not  speak  of  such 
as  her's  unmoved. 

On  the  Sibylline  leaves,  in  scarcely  percept- 
ible characters,  was  written  — 
M  5 
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Youth  and  beauty  oft  bestow 
Sorrows  worse  than  age  can  know — 
Sorrows  of  a  broken  heart, 
Mad  creature !  whosoe'er  thou  art, 
That  rashly  seekest  hidden  woe. 
Mine  bleeds  for  thee : — hence,  depart ! 

My  mother  was  the  first  to  see  this  sketch, 
and  exclaimed,  when  she  did  so — "  How  pain- 
fully like  Constance  !" 

Edward  turned  to  look  at  his  own  perform- 
ance, and  reddened  to  the  very  temples  as  he 
acknowledged  the  resemblance,  but  declared 
that  it  was  accidental.  For  surely  he,  of  all 
people  in  the  world,  would  not,  even  in  a  play 
of  fancy,  predict  evil  towards  me.  And  then,  as 
he  recovered  his  composure,  he  paid  me  some 
empty  and  commonplace  compliments  on  the 
impossibility  of  not  representing  the  beauty 
which  he  saw  so  frequently  and  admired  so 
much.  This  spoiled  all,  for  until  this  I  had  felt 
flattered  by  the  circumstance. 
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Still,  I  was  well  pleased,  when,  instead  of 
transferring  the  drawing  to  Miss  Baldwin's 
album,  I  found  him  perseveringly  press  on  her 
acceptance  one  of  more  finished  execution  and 
inferior  design. 

My  mother  afterwards  begged  it  of  him; 
and  he  promised  she  should  have  it  in  a  week. 
In  less  time  he  brought  it  to  her  :  the  figures 
shaded  in  pencil,  and  a  slight  tinge  of  colour 
given  to  the  faces  and  hair. 

My  mother  again  praised  it,  and  said :  "I 
love  this  drawing,  Edward ;  but  it  is  with  the 
love  I  bear  to  autumn  leaves,  which  inspire  me 
mth  melancholy ;  and,  unless  I  learn  to  defy 
augury,  I  shall  some  day  destroy  your  Sibyl." 

I  could  myself  discern  the  likeness  that 
affected  my  mother ;  and  was  pleased,  when 
I  looked  on  that  young  girl,  to  think  that  Ed- 
ward believed  it  resembled  me ;  for  it  spoke  to 
my  heart,   and,  I  thought,   might  do  the  same 
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to  his :  and  to  interest  him  even  indirectly, 
was  then  much  to  me, — so  much,  that  I  was  as 
regardless  of  the  Sibyl's  tear  as  of  her  predic- 
tions. With  what  different  feelings  have  I 
since  regarded  them  ! 

Were  it  not  for  those  feelings,  what  apology 
could  I  have  for  thus  perpetually  introducing 
trifles,  which,  like  the  long  and  winding  pas- 
sages in  the  castles  of  romances,  seem  to  lead 
to  nothing  !  Yet  when  I  begin  to  record  them, 
they  seem  to  me  so  inseparable  from  the  interest 
which  they  possessed  when  passing,  that  I  am 
not  aware  of  their  worthlessness  until  I  have 
concluded  their  history ;  but  I  now  blush  for 
the  weakness  and  folly  that  could  ever  attach 
importance  to  them. 

However,  the  drawing,  to  which  so  many 
lines  have  been  already  devoted,  really  led  to  a 
sequel.  My  feelings  through  its  means  had 
been   considerably  softened  towards  Edward ; 
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and  I,  on  the  morning  he  presented  it  to  my 
mother,  had  not  only  gazed  on  it  with  mingled 
tenderness  and  complacency,  but,  when  I  ceas- 
ed to  do  so,  found  my  whole  mind  so  filled 
with  it,  that  I  could  not  apply  to  any  pursuit 
requiring  exertion  or  close  attention. 

I  had  vainly  tried  to  read,  and  taking  a 
music-book  in  my  hand,  was  leaving  the  room, 
in  the  hope  of  being  more  successful  in  a  task 
which  I  was  about  to  impose  upon  my  fingers. 

"  What  have  you  taken.  Con  ?''"'  said  my 
mother,  always  interested  in  my  every  pursuit. 

"  Beethoven." 

Edward  was  writing  a  letter ;  but  as  I  said 
this,  he  looked  up  from  his  employment  and 
asked — 

"  Do  you  play  Beethoven  .^" 

"  No — no,  Constance ;  you  will  never  play 
Beethoven." 

I  felt  at  first  as  if  fixed  to  the  spot  —  such  a 
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prophecy,  though  spoken  jestingly  —  (for  jests 
even  from  those  we  love  will  sometimes  wound) 
—  seemed  to  me  so  uncalled  for,  as  well  as 
undeserved,  that  with  a  sterner  feeling  than 
I  ever  before  cherished  towards  Edward 
Hamilton,  I  looked  at  him  fixedly,  and 
replied : — 

"  But  I  can   and  do   play  much  of  Beet- 
hoven." 

He  smiled  on  me  as  I  spoke,  and  appeared 
to  enjoy  having  excited  my  anger. 

How  much  may  our  pains  and  pleasures  be 
increased  or  lessened  by  the  order  in  which  they 
occur !  One  week  before,  these  words  would 
have  been  merely  classed  with  others  of  simi- 
lar import;  now,  they  fell  like  pointed  ar- 
rows on  my  heart ;  and  I  left  the  apartment 
where  my  mother  and  Edward  were  sitting, 
with  an  emotion  of  bitterness  which  I  could 
neither  define  nor  overcome.     For    some   mo- 
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ments  I  stood  at  an  open  window  of  the  library 
which  led  to  the  room  I  had  quitted,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  most  painful  reflections. 

I  believe  I  was  first  attracted  to  the  spot 
by  the  sight  of  Henrietta,  in  the  distance, 
frolicking  about  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  while 
for  one  brief  instant  I  contrasted  the  care- 
less happiness  of  childhood  with  my  own 
sorrow  and  solicitude,  my  mother's  voice  met 
my  ear. 

"  Edward,  you  scarcely  do  Con  justice  !" 

The  door  through  which  I  had  passed  re- 
mained unclosed;  I  therefore  heard  those 
words  distinctly,  and  remarked  the  slight  tone 
of  pique  in  which  they  were  uttered.  But 
my  curiosity  was  not  excited.  I  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  my  own  reflections  to  be  easily 
roused,  and,  I  hope,  too  honourable  to  have 
remained  had  it  been  otherwise. 

But  the  answer  !  —  Oh  !  hundreds  of  years, 
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though  all  filled  with  the  happiest  recollections, 
could  not  weaken  the  memory  of  the  sensa- 
tion that  thrilled  through  my  frame,  as  I 
heard  Edward  reply — 

"Not  do  her  justice  !  —  Are  you  indeed, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Forrester,  deceived  ?  —  why,  I 
love  Constance.""  And  I  heard  the  tremor  of 
his  voice,  and  the  emphasis  he  placed  on  the 
one  precious  word,  and  his  quick  unequal 
step  across  the  floor,  as  if  he  were  approach- 
ing my  mother.  But  I  heard  no  more.  The 
window  before  me  opened  to  the  ground, 
and  I  darted  through  it  with  the  rapidity  of 
light. 

I  have  frequently  reflected  with  innate  com- 
placency on  the  strength  of  honour  which, 
true  to  itself,  made  me  fly  at  such  a  moment 
from  what  was  dearest  to  me  in  the  world,  be- 
cause it  was  not  meant  for  me  to  hear.  But 
I  have   since  learned   to  distrust    even  noble 
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impulses,  and  now  suspect  that  my  movement 
was  occasioned  as  much  by  frantic  joy  as  by 
honourable  feeling. 

I  hastened  to  a  retired  part  of  the  grounds  : 
Henrietta  espied  me  in  my  flight,  and  vainly 
called  after  me  — "  Con,  dear  Con  —  do  come 
and  play  with  me;  but  I  answered  her  not. 
I  no  longer  envied  or  admired  the  happiness  of 
childhood,  and  was  only  anxious  to  reach  some 
spot  where  in  solitude  and  silence  I  might  still 
the  tumultuous  throbbings  of  my  heart. 

I  thought  not  of  the  probable  success  of  Ed- 
ward's attachment: — had  a  thousand  impedi- 
ments started  to  my  mind's  eye,  I  should  have 
despised  them  all. 

He  loved  me  !  !  —  Spell-bound  by  such  a 
blessed  assurance  !  what  anticipated  affliction 
or  misfortune  could  have  then  caused  my  bosom 
to  fluctuate  with  fear  ! 

Yet  I  could   doubt,  for  I  pressed  my  hands 
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on  my  eyelids  and  said  —  "  Am  I  indeed 
beloved  ?  — Is  this,  can  this  be  real  ?  — And  as 
I  became  yet  more  tremblingly  alive,  more  joy- 
ously awake,  to  the  great  happiness  which  had 
befallen  me,  I  timidly  inquired  if  I  were  not 
deceived  by  some  vision  of  the  night. 

But  such  excitement  could  not  long  endure, 
and  from  that  fearful  height  of  bliss  I  fell  to 
weeping.  My  tears  and  prayers  were  mingled. 
Abundant  tears,  weak  and  disjointed  prayers, 
by  degrees  composed  me.  I  became  momen- 
tarily more  calm  and  more  happy. 

There  was  the  melody  of  Spring  around  me ; 
but  I  had  greater  harmony  within.  Yet  I  lis- 
tened; and  as  I  accurately  distinguished  the 
notes  of  one  blithe  songster  from  the  rest,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  his  song  of  love  sprang  from 
generous  sympathy :  —  and  such  need  has  hap- 
piness of  being  shared,  that  I  longed  to  fold 
that  bird  to  my  bosom.     There  was  beauty  too 
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in  the  half-clad  trees,  the  rose-tipped  larches, 
and  the  budding  elms — for  Nature  had  not  yet 
put  on  more  than  a  thin-wove  garniture  of  pro^ 
mise;  but  I  saw  in  all  more  than  Summer's 
glory.  Even  the  bright  deep  blue  of  heaven 
seemed  to  catch  an  increase  of  sublimity  and 
magnificence  from  the  feelings  with  which  I 
surveyed  it.  Slight  showers  fell,  but  they  were 
like  the  tears  from  my  own  eyes,  animating 
and  refreshing,  and  only  served  to  bring  out 
the  colours  and  the  fragrance  of  the  objects 
around.  I  took  shelter  in  an  old  and  noble 
avenue  which  had  originally  given  the  name 
to  our  residence,  as  unconscious  as  I  was  reck- 
less of  the  progress  of  time — till  a  servant  came 
to  tell  me  that  I  must  dress  early,  as  we  were 
to  dine  at  Mrs.  Dairy mple's, — and  that  my 
mother  had  become  uneasy  at  my  long  absence. 
"  Dress  early,  and  dine  at  Mrs.  Dalrym- 
ple's  !" — What  a  sudden  revolution  of  thought 
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did  these  words  occasion  !  From  what  aerial 
imaginations  did  they  drag  me  !  The  descent 
of  the  condor,  who,  after  remaining  for  hours  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  at  an  immense 
distance  from  the  earth,  suddenly  lowers  itself 
to  the  sea,  can  scarcely  be  more  rapid  or  more 
violent.  I  had  scaled  the  highest  heaven,  and 
was  brought  again  to  earth  ;  but  it  was  to  earth 
as  it  had  never  before  seemed  to  me  —  teeming 
with  exhaustless  beauty,  breathing  fragrance 
and  flowers,  and  filled  with  happiness  and  most 
blest  affections. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I  SUBMITTED,  but  with  an  ill  grace,  to  the 
ceremony  of  dressing.  In  vain  Helen  found 
fault  with  and  endeavoured  to  hurry  me.  I 
was  late ;  and,  for  once,  my  father''s  voice  in 
anger  was  unheeded  by  me. 

He  was  stationed  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
ready  to  greet  me  in  a  sharp  shrill  tone  with 
— "  What  makes  you  so  late,  Constance  ?'''' 
But  my  sweet  mother,  who  was  already  seated 
in  the  carriage,  beckoned  me  forward  with — 
"  Come,  my  love!"  and  tried  to  reconcile  my 
father  to  his  own  displeasure  by  adding — 
"  You  have  tried  your  father's  patience  sadly." 
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And  there  followed  so  much  bustle,  and  con- 
fusion, and  scolding,  and  apologies  by  me  and 
for  me,  that  I  gave  Edward  Hamilton  my 
hand  to  lead  me  to  the  carriage,  without  being 
conscious  of  any  unusual  emotion  on  being 
again  in  his  presence.  Yet  I  conclude  I  be- 
trayed some  tremor,  which  he  ascribed  to  my 
father'*s  anger  ;  for  he  said  in  a  low  tone  — "  Do 
not  be  terrified  —  you  know  it  will  soon  pass 
away  !"  And  then  I  hoped  he  would  have  left 
me ;  but  in  the  mean  time  my  father  had 
mounted  the  barouche  seat,  and  Edward  was 
therefore  compelled  to  place  himself  beside  me. 

How  I  longed  to  be  again  wandering  in  the 
fresh  air,  giving  full  scope  to  my  vagrant  fancy  ! 
To  be  pent  up  in  a  narrow  space,  when  the 
heart  is  full  to  oppression  and  dare  not  over- 
flow, is  to  the  mind  what  heavy  fetters  are  to 
the  body.  I  was  seated  between  the  two  beings 
I  best  loved  upon  earth ;  but  all  my  feelings 
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were  under  restraint ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  sweet 
consciousness  which  I  had  of  being  beloved,  I 
was,  for  the  time,  unhappy.  The  short  drive 
seemed  to  me  interminable,  but,  once  arrived, 
I  was  in  comparative  liberty ;  and  although  it 
was  usually  deemed  a  penance  by  the  whole  of 
our  family  so  to  dispose  of  an  evening,  I  how- 
ever now  found  nothing  wearisome  or  disagree- 
able in  it. 

Edward  and  my  father  were  the  only  gentle- 
men present,  and  very  soon  joined  us  after 
dinner.  We  were  then  ranged  round  a  card- 
table  to  play  at  Loo,  and  accident  placed  Ed- 
ward next  to  me.  I  was  not  fond  of  cards,  and 
knew  nothing  of  them.  Miss  Mary  Dairy mple 
undertook  to  direct  me,  and  was,  I  believe, 
thoroughly  wearied  and  astonished  at  my  stupi- 
dity ;  for,  after  having  been  told  fifty  times  of 
the  superlative  merits  of  Pam,  I  was  once  upon 
the  point  of  throwing  up  my  cards  when  I  held 
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a  Pam  flush.  "  My  dear  Miss  Forrester  !"  she 
exclaimed,  "  what  can  you  be  thinking  of  P'"* 
and  she  nodded,  and  winked,  and  pointed  to 
each  separate  card  with  such  entire  and  natural 
astonishment  painted  on  her  features,  that  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  believing  she  considered  me 
little  short  of  a  born  idiot— which  would  have 
been  her  idea  of  every  person  who  could,  under 
any  circumstances  whatever,  remain  indifferent 
to  a  Pam  flush  ! 

Twice,  too,  she  recommended  that  Edward 
and  I  should  join  hands : — this  was  a  mere  term 
of  the  game ;  but  now  the  words  electrified  me. 
Edward  declined  each  time ;  saying  that  he 
preferred  relying  on  his  own  good  or  bad  luck ; 
and  once,  in  a  low  voice  which  no  ear  less  atten- 
tive than  mine  could  have  detected,  he  said  : — 
"  No,  no, — not  in  mockery  !" 

I  then,  for  the  first  time  that  evening,  ven- 
tured to  look  at  him  :  I  had  seen  him  before,  it 
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is  true,  but  had  not  really  looked  at  him.  His 
face  was  of  an  ashy  paleness  :  there  was  a  wan- 
ness,— a  sickliness  of  hue  spread  over  it,  which 
I  had  thought  could  only  proceed  from  serious 
bodily  illness.  I  did  not  then  know  that  the 
mind's  affections  can  blanch  the  cheek  and  lip 
more  rapidly  than  the  body's  sufferings. 

There  was  at  the  moment  much  noise  and 
confusion  at  the  table,  and  I  said  hurriedly— 
"  Are  you  ill,  Edward  ?" 

He  replied  slowly  and  mournfully  — "  No, 
not  ill:" — and  as  he  did  so,  his  colour  returned, 
and  he  smiled ;  but  it  was  a  smile  of  such 
bitterness,  I  could  have  prayed  never  to  see 
such  another.  The  pang  it  gave  me,  the  host 
of  fears  which  in  one  instant  it  collected  be- 
fore my  mind's  eye,  are  not  to  be  described. 
I  felt  this,  who,  five  hours  before,  had  thought 
myself  superior  to  woe  or  fear.  Yet,  though 
painful  the  feeling,  it  was  not  allied  to  despair  : 

VOL.  II.  N 
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I  thought  vaguely  of  difficulties  and  sorrows 
to  be  overcome,  such  as  are  enough  to  sad- 
den any  human  heart,  even  a  young  and  loving 
one.  But  I  thought  also  of  ultimate  triumph 
over  all,  and  hoped. 

This  well-remembered  evening  was  indeed 
made  up  of  motley  materials ;  moments  of 
light-hearted  mirth  were  so  closely  followed  by 
fearful  views  of  the  future,  that  it  might  well 
recur,  which  it  often  did,  as  a  tissue  of  divers 
colours,  reflecting  brightness  or  shade  accord- 
ing to  the  aspect  in  which  it  was  beheld. 

That  night,  how  I  longed  to  throv/  myself 
into  my  mother's  arms  before  I  slept,  and  ask  a 
solution  of  the  doubts  that  agitated  and  dis- 
tressed me  !  As  I  stood  at  my  bed-room  win- 
dow, and  watched  the  twinkling  stars,  I  tried 
to  beguile  my  thoughts  by  the  contemplation 
of  their  glories,  in  order  to  wean  me  from  my- 
self.    But  it  miffht  not  be  :   I  had  a  little  world 
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of  interest  within,  that  would  not  be  forgotten  ; 
and  my  alternate  hopes  and  fears  long  pre- 
vented me  from  sleeping. 

I  did  sleep  however,  sweetly  and  soundly, 
but  though  I  rose  recruited  and  refreshed,  I 
was  no  sooner  dressed  than  the  listlessness 
attendant  on  over-excitement  stole  over  me 
even  to  ennui. 


n2 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

In  two  days  we  were  to  set  off  for  London. 
Before  I  had  quitted  school,  the  thought  of 
visiting  the  metropolis  had  been  the  source  of 
unspeakable  delight ;  it  was  to  be  the  theatre 
of  all  my  joys  ;  but  now  it  had  no  charms  for 
me.  Edward  might  accompany  us,  or  he  might 
not;  and  even  if  he  did,  what  could  the  hurry, 
gaiety,  and  noise  of  the  Capital  offer  in  ex- 
change for  the  free,  quiet,  and  uninterrupted 
intercourse  I  might  have  hoped  for  in  the  coun- 
try ?  In  those  two  days  I  saw  little  of  him, 
and  never  alone;  but  there  seemed  no  design 
in  this  on  the  part  of  Edward  or  my  mother. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  we  were  all 
three  loitering  together  in  the  flower-garden, 
when  I  espied  a  rose,  the  first  natural  one  which 
the  season  had  produced.  Edward  stepped  for- 
ward to  gather  it,  and  presented  it  to  me.  It 
was  more  than  usually  covered  with  thorns, 
and  I  laughingly  returned  it  to  him,  saying, 
"  Clear  it  first,  Edward ;  it  wounds  me  to  touch 
it ;  and  I  am  determined  to  have  happiness  so 
unalloyed,  —  such  perfect  happiness,  if  it  be 
possible,  —  that  I  will  not  even  '  have  thorns 
to  roses.' "" 

He  was  commencing  his  operations,  when  my 
mother  extended  her  hand  to  receive  it. 

"  No,  no ;  give  it  to  me,  Edward,""  she  said : 
"  people  who  cannot  bear  thorns  do  not  de- 
serve roses. — There,  Constance  !  I  have  almost 
wove  a  little  moral  for  a  fable,  such  a  fable  as 
Lessing  would  have  written,  and  hope  you 
will  profit  by  it." 
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And  I  entered  on  a  defence  of  my  conduct, 
calling  it  the  height  of  wisdom  to  remove 
all  outward  annoyances  as  well  as  inward 
asperities,  particularly  as  the  one  often  gave 
birth  to  the  other  :  which  led  to  a  half-playful, 
half-serious  dissertation  on  happiness,  and  the 
share  of  it  that  really  depended  on  ourselves, 
free  from  the  control  of  circumstances.  My 
mother  ascribed  a  large  portion  of  it,  if  not  the 
whole,  to  our  own  conduct.  Edward  opposed 
this  position,  and  his  tone  and  manner  changed 
to  seriousness  and  melancholy  as  he  replied — 

"  Admitting  our  happiness  to  depend  on  the 
approbation  of  our  own  minds,  it  is  still  under 
the  control  of  circumstances ;  for  how  can  we 
purchase  self-applause  but  by  the  constant  ex- 
ercise of  our  virtues  ? — and  do  not  some  of  our 
best,  in  some  degree,  depend  upon  events  over 
which  we  have  no  authority  ?  I  am  afraid, 
none  of  us  know  how  much  we  are  indebted  to 
them!" 
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"  A  bad  doctrincj  Edward !"  said  my  mo- 
ther, "  and  the  worse  that  it  sounds  well." 

"  Not  so,  my  dear  Mrs.  Forrester,  and  I 
can  prove  it  to  you  in  one  moment.  Am  I  not 
— may  I  not  hope  that  I  am,  and  shall  be  all 
my  days, — a  better  being  for  the  single  circum- 
stance of  your  friendship  ?" 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  pressed 
it  to  his  lips,  and  we  walked  on  for  some  mo- 
ments in  silence,  when  he  continued — 

"  Even  Constance  herself  is  perhaps  in  no 
small  degree  indebted  to  the  mind  which  has 
so  long  directed  her's." 

Even  Constance  herself.  These  words,  as 
they  were  uttered,  seemed  more  than  equal  to 
the  —  "I  love  Constance  !"  of  the  preceding 
day,  and  so  completely  absorbed  my  attention, 
that,  filled  as  my  mind  usually  was  with  love 
and  gratitude  to  my  mother,  I  only  acknow- 
ledged that  I  felt  the  remark  by  drawing  her 
arm  through  mine. 
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I  looked,  however,  at  Edward,  and  tried  to 
thank  him  in  words  for  the  compliment  he  had 
paid  my  mother,  but  I  had  not  the  power; 
the  very  consciousness  of  my  own  intention 
being  arrested  by  the  pallidness  of  his  cheek, 
and  the  more  than  common  lustre  of  his  eye, 
lighted,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  sentiment  which 
animated  him. 

My  father  soon  joined  us,  when  he  and  Ed- 
ward entering  upon  a  political  discussion,  and 
my  mother  complaining  of  fatigue,  I  accompa- 
nied her  to  the  house.  She  said  something  of 
Edward'*s  imprudence  in  remaining  so  long  in 
England,  and  of  her  determination  to  press  his 
return  to  Jamaica.  How  did  it  happen  that 
these  words  did  not  oppress  me  with  affliction 
or  fear!  Yet  they  did  not.  With  the  fatal 
security  of  youth,  I  rejected  an  anticipated  evil 
which  might  never  occur,  to  repose  on  the 
blessed  assurance  that  he  was  still  near  me. 
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The  following  day  was  our  last  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  one  of  those  hot  Spring  days  which 
are  more  oppressive  than  the  greater  warmth 
of  Summer ;  and  the  heat,  or  the  restlessness 
of  my  mind,  had  so  far  indisposed  me,  that  my 
mother  would  not  permit  me  to  accompany  her 
on  a  visit  she  was  compelled  to  pay.  I  had  in 
the  morning  wandered  to  my  many  favourite 
haunts ;  and  when  left  alone,  overcome  by  fa- 
tigue, I  fell  asleep  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing- 
room.  I  know  not  how  long  I  slept ;  but  when 
I  wakened,  I  found  Edward  Hamilton  kneeling 
by  my  side,  and  holding  one  of  my  hands  in 
his.  His  head  was  bent  over  it  in  a  position 
which  prevented  his  perceiving  that  I  was 
awake.  I  started,  and  he  rose ;  but  I  feigned 
sleep,  to  spare  myself  the  confusion  of  letting 
him  know  I  was  aware  of  his  presence.  My 
heart  beat  tumultuously  ;  and  when,  after 
bending  over  me,  to  assure  himself  that  I  slept, 
N  5 
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he  pressed  his  lips  to  the  cheek  of  one  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  without  consciousness,  and  a 
long  deep  sigh  escaped  him,  whose  breath  I 
felt,  as  its  sound  penetrated  my  heart,  I  could 
command  myself  no  longer.  I  moved  sudden- 
ly, and  exclaimed,  "  Where  am  I  ?'' 

There  was  no  affectation  in  my  movement  or 
inquiry:  at  the  moment  I  was  too  much  be- 
wildered to  know  where  1  was,  or  what  I  was 
doing.  I  only  knew  that  Edward  was  by  my 
side,  and  that  I  dared  not  look  towards  him. 
I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  back  of  the  couch, 
and  hoped  he  would  speak ;  but  instead  of  the 
accents  I  waited  for,  I  heard  his  retreating 
footsteps,  and  ere  I  could  again  look  towards 
him  he  had  quitted  the  room. 

Was  it  because  he  did  not  speak  to  me,  that 
I  burst  into  ^  flood  of  tears? — that  I  said, 
*'  Better  that  he  loved  me  not,  if  I  must 
never  know   it."     And   the   bitter   disappoint- 
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ment  I  then  experienced  dissipated  for  a  time 
the  charm  of  that  assurance  which  two  days 
before  I  had  felt  would  shield  me  for  ever 
against  even  the  apprehension  of  calamity.  I 
even  execrated  it  as  the  hane  of  my  happiness 
and  of  my  existence. 

But  on  the  following  day  we  were  to  proceed 
to  London  ;  and  how  could  I  know  that  in  the 
bustle  of  a  crowd  he  might  not  reveal  what  he 
seemed  now  so  carefully  to  guard  ?  Much  of 
hope  certainly  mingled  with  my  visions ;  and 
on  the  following  morning,  for  the  first  and  only 
time,  I  quitted  Eden  Grove  without  regret. 
Edward  had  started  before  us  on  a  visit  to  his 
friend  Leslie,  and  was  to  join  us  in  London. 
This  part  of  the  arrangement  did  not  quite 
content  me;  I  consoled  myself,  however,  by 
repeating,  *'  He  will  not  stay  long ;  no,  no,  he 
cannot  stay  long ! 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

On  the  day  after  our  arrival,  to  the  evident 
satisfaction  of  my  father,  Henry  Baldwin 
came  to  call  on  us.  He  complained  of  the 
long  stay  we  had  made  in  the  country,  pro- 
nounced me  to  be  looking  ill ;  and  in  the  little 
intervals  he  could  spare  from  his  account  of  the 
great  men  who  had  patronized  him  in  a  manner 
really  not  to  be  expected,  expressed  much  con- 
cern at  it.  I  was  sorry  that  he  did  so;  for 
although,  when  first  I  saw  him,  I  experienced 
something  like  surprise  that  such  a  person 
ranked  among  my  most  intimate  acquaintance, 
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(so  entirely  had  he  been  banished  from  my 
thoughts,)  I  nevertheless  did  not  like  the  sensa- 
tion of  ingratitude  which  I  felt  for  the  interest 
he  expressed  for  me.  But  this  proved  one  of 
my  needlessly  quick  perceptions  of  evil ;  if  I  had 
waited,  I  should  have  found  him  too  completely 
occupied  by  fine  people  and  fine  things,  to 
have  endured  even  a  moment's  self-reproach 
on  th^  score  of  being  ungrateful.  He  had  al- 
ready become  a  member  of  all  the  fashionable 
clubs,  and  had  been  admitted  at  Bootless  after 
only  twice  black-balling.  This  he  dwelt  upon 
as  a  particular  and  striking  proof  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Sir  C.  B ,   Sir  G.  W ,    and 

Lord  Tiverton, — all  of  whom  were  the  kindest 
friends  in  the  world. 

Then,  as  if  to  strengthen  the  impression  of 
his  egotism,  came  his  family  like  double, 
treble,  quadruple  echoes,  repeating  all  this. 
In  one  morning  we  heard  the  story  of  Bootless, 
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with  emendations  and  reflections,  six  times  over. 
And  if  Henry  had  not  determined  to  make 
himself  ridiculous,  his  family  were  sufficient  to 
render  him  so.  Charlotte  seemed  to  feel  all 
this,  and  to  cherish  a  secret  wish  that  he 
should  not  be  lowered  in  my  esteem ;  for  one 
day,  when  we  met  at  a  jeweller's  and  were 
shown  some  richly  ornamented  handles  for 
Henry's  razors,  she  took  an  opportunity  of 
saying — "  It  is  all  these  Courtenays — Henry 
is  led  away  now — in  better  hands  he  will  not 
be  so  childish." 

I  perceived  my  father  was  beginning  to  be 
weary  or  jealous  of  Lord  Tiverton  (spoken  of 
always  by  the  Baldwins  as  the  Earl,  par  excel- 
lence,) and  of  Courtenay  House,  and  the  Ladies 
Courtenay,  and  the  Mr.  Courtenays,  and  the 
Courtenay  influence  over  every  thing  and 
every  body.  But  we  are  generally  slow  in 
admitting  even  the  evidence  of  our  senses  if  it 
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be  in  opposition  to  our  favourite  views :  so 
was  my  father  ;  and  though  he  said  that 
Baldwin  was  completely  in  the  clutches  of 
Lord  Tiverton,  1  believe  he  secretly  thought 
that  he  and  his  daughter  could  in  the  country 
more  than  counterbalance  all  this  weight  of 
influence  in  town. 

Still,  he  could  not  read  paragraphs  in  the 

newspapers   respecting    the    rich    Mr.   B , 

and    the    beautiful   and    highly    accomplished 

Lady  C ,  with   composure.     A  gentleman 

one  morning  read  one  of  them  aloud  when 
Henry  was  with  us,  and  added,  "  Why,  this 

must  be  you,  Baldwin  !     The  rich  Mr.  B ! 

Yes,  to  be  sure  ;— oh  !  true  ;  and  Lady  C , 

with  true  editorial  liberality,  beautiful  and 
highly  accomplished !"" 

Henry  seriously  declaimed  against  the  im- 
pertinence of  editors,  and  on  the  impossibility 
of  his  marrying  so  plain  a  young  woman  ;  and 
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before  he  went  away  he  whispered  to  me  that 
his  wishes,  his  affections,  dared  to  soar  a  great 
deal  higher.  There  seemed  to  exist  a  mutual 
understanding  between  Charlotte  and  himself 
respecting  me,  and  I  became  anxious  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  myself  indirectly 
to  the  former. 

But  Edward  Hamilton  came  to  London,  and 
I  had  no  more  leisure  to  observe  what  passed 
with  or  touching  the  Baldwins. 

He  brought  letters  from  Mrs.  Elphinstone 
complaining  of  the  change  which  1  had  wrought 
in  the  once  agreeable,  lively,  and  intelligent 
Edward  Hamilton,  who  had  grown  dull,  de- 
sponding, and  disagreeable, — so  she  must  call 
him, — and  whose  return  to  us  she  had  recom- 
mended, in  spite  of  her  brother's  advice  to  the 
contrary. 

But  1  found  no  change  in  him  except  that 
he  now   uttered  no  sarcastic  remarks  or  innu- 
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endoes ;  and  that  when  he  became  the  guide  of 
my  mother  and  myself  to  different  exhibitions 
of  pictures,  he  renewed  his  office  of  instructor 
to  me,  and  took  some  pains  to  form  my  taste, 
and  teach  me  what  to  admire  in  the  works  of 
the  old  masters,  and  to  explain  to  me  why  such 
and  such  pictures  gave  me  particular  pleasure. 
He  wished  me  to  see  with  the  eye  of  sentiment, 
rather  than  to  make  me  a  connoisseur;  and 
quoted  Rousseau,  who  has  defined  taste  to  be 
the  microscope  of  the  judgment.  His  care  on 
this  head  was  in  some  degree  needless :  a  wo- 
man rarely  carries  her  admiration  of  the  fine 
arts  beyond  her  love  of  the  sentiments  which 
they  inspire.  Her  eye  may  learn  to  discriminate 
between  the  works  of  the  several  masters,  but 
she  will  only  remember  and  value  what  her 
heart  has  felt. 

My  mother  reminded  him  of  his  promise  to 
sit  for  his  likeness ;  and  after  some  debate  upon 
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the  respective  advantages  of  portrait  or  minia- 
ture, the  latter  was  decided  on,  and  we  ac- 
companied him  to  S .     The  hours  of  his 

attendance  were  arranged,  and  he  begged  of 
my  mother  and  me  to  keep  ourselves  if  possible 
disengaged,  and  sometimes  to  accompany  him, 
that  he  might  not  be  compelled,  like  Lady 
Pentweazle,  "  to  call  up  a  look,"  but  be  re- 
presented naturally,  and  not  as  if  sitting  for 
his  picture. 

His  request  was  seconded  by  Mr.  S ,  and 

we  promised.  These  were  agreeable  moments  to 
me  ;  for  my  mind  was  gradually  and  daily  be- 
coming more  convinced  of  Edward's  attach- 
ment, and  his  present  ease  and  cheerfulness 
helped  to  persuade  me  that  his  errors  with  re- 
gard to  Henry  Baldwin  were  dissipated,  and 
that  his  own  wishes  and  intentions  would  soon 
be  made  known  to  me.  This  agreeable  convic- 
tion was  not  lessened  by  my  accidentally  dis- 
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covering  that  the  artist  was  not  only  occupied 
by  Edward's  likeness,  but  that  he  was  also 
taking  one  of  me.  It  was  in  too  great  a  state 
of  forwardness  for  me  to  be  mistaken,  and  I 
gently  removed  from  the  spot  where  I  had 
made  the  discovery,  too  much  gratified  not  to 
wish  rather  to  help  than  retard  its  completion* 

When  the    sittings   were   over,  Mr.    S 

showed  us  some  finished  likenesses  of  celebrated 
persons  which  he  had  by  him  ;  and  as  he  was 
scrambling  them  over  and  opening  their  red 
cases,  I  caught  one  more  glance  of  myself.  I 
would  have  seized  it,  and  held  out  my  hand  to 

do  so ;  but  Mr.  S was  too  dexterous  for  me ; 

he  refastened  its  clasps,  and  putting  it  on  one 
side,  said,  that  was  a  bad  performance,  which 
he  could  not  expose.  But  I  afterwards  saw 
that  this  bad  performance  was  delivered  to 
Edward.  How  happy  he  looked  when  he  had 
got  possession  of  it !     How  gratefully  too  he 
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shook  hands  with  Mr.  S ,  as  he  took  leave  of 

him,  and  thanked  him  for  the  favourable  like- 
ness he  had  made  of  such  an  ugly  dog  as  himself, 
and  gave  orders  that  when  quite  completed  it 
should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Forrester.  Yet,  re- 
joiced as  he  appeared, — rejoiced  as  I  really  be- 
lieve he  was, — was  his  happiness  comparable  to 
mine  in  the  expectation  of  his.^  I  fearlessly 
answer,  No. 

That  night  we  went  to  the  Opera ;  and,  oh  ! 
what  added  enchantment  seemed  spread  over 
the  magic  of  the  scene  !  What  universal  bril- 
liancy and  splendour  in  all  that  met  my  eye 
and  ear !  What  increased  power  and  pathos 
in  the  tones  of  Catalani — tones  that  still  live  in 
my  memory  as  the  sublime  of  singing ! — what 
more  than  earthly  grace  in  the  movements  of 
Angiolini !  I  marvel  not  that  I  expatiate  upon 
them  ;  they  were  the  last  pleasures  of  the  kind 
which   Edward   Hamilton   and  I   ever   shared 
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together.  Pure  and  perfect  enjoyment,  blending 
all  that  is  positive  and  perceptible  in  present 
happiness,  with  all  that  is  ethereal  and  divine  in 
hope  !  I  could  not  have  imagined  my  rapture 
and  admiration  capable  of  increase ;  but  when 
our  national  anthem,  in  consequence  of  tidings 
of  a  victory,  was  sung  by  the  whole  assembled 
company,  I  found  they  were,  and  I  experienced 
all  that  fervour  of  enthusiasm  which  is  excited 
by  the  presence  of  an  assembled  multitude  ani- 
mated by  one  single  and  noble  feeling.  It  was 
a  fearful  and  giddy  height  to  which  my  spirits 
had  risen  ;  and  like  all  plenteous  joys,  mine 
sought  "  to  hide  themselves  in  drops  of  sorrow," 
and  as  the  tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks,  I  put 
one  hand  over  my  closed  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out 
the  scene  which  I  could  no  longer  bear,  and  with 
the  other  I  caught  hold  of  Edward's  arm  to  save 
myself  from  falling.  He  seized  my  hand,  and 
supported  me  as  I  stood ;  and  when  I  sought  to 
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withdraw  it,  he  grasped  it  with  such  violence, 
in  order  to  detain  it;  that  a  ring  which  I  wore 
broke  beneath  the  pressure.  That  ring  had 
been  his  gift,  and  was  sufficiently  dear  before  : 
it  now  became  the  best  and  dearest  jewel  of  my 
treasury.  The  broken  edge  pierced  my  finger, 
and  blood  gushed  through  my  glove.  He  ex- 
claimed in  tremor  when  he  saw  it :  "  My  God  !" 
My  mother  turned  her  head  towards  him  as  she 
heard  his  voice,  and  I  laid  my  finger  on  my 
lips  in  token  of  silence.  She  must  have  ascribed 
his  exclamation  to  the  effect  of  the  music,  for 
she  instantly  inquired,  "  Is  it  not  superb .?'' 

As  if  to  render  the  impressions  of  this  even- 
ing yet  more  indelible,  in  two  days  Edward 
brought  me  a  heart  of  gold,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  made  in  imitation  of  one  of  the 
gifts  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart.  It  was 
of  pale  gold,  and  inscribed.  La  Memoir e  est  en 
dedans.     It  opened,   and  in  the  interior  there 
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was  a  small  figure  of  Silence  in  bas  relief,  with 
the  finger  on  the  lip. 

But  the  month  appropriated  to  the  gaieties 
of  the  metropolis  had  now  expired — that  "  little 
month,"  which  had  given  so  much  more  than 
I  had  dared  to  hope,  was  now  over,  and  we 
returned  to  Eden  Grove,  my  father  to  re-calcu- 
late what  our  temporary  change  of  residence 
had  cost  him,  and  to  ruminate  on  Lord  Tiverton 
and  Henry  Baldwin, — and  I,  to  recollect,  com- 
pare, and  combine  every  word  and  look  of 
Edward  Hamilton,  and  to  draw  from  them  one 
only  inference,  that  however  extraordinary  his 
silence,  or  from  whatever  motive  it  might  pro- 
ceed, I  was  nevertheless  indeed  beloved. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

WhA-T  a  body  of  evidence  will  not  a  collec- 
tion of  the  merest  trifles  form  in  favour  of  any 
thing  we  wish  to  believe  !  Among  Henrietta's 
toys,  when  they  were  unpacked,  was  found  a 
pocket-book  of  Edward's,  the  prints  of  which 
he  had  shown  her  a  day  or  two  before  we  left 
London.  She  asked  to  have  this  pleasure  re- 
peated; and  as  I  complied  with  her  request,  I 
was  more  than  rewarded  for  my  complaisance 
by  seeing  the  initials  of  C.  F.  in  every  memo- 
randum it  contained.  But  I  would  not  per- 
mit myself  to  read  them,  and  desired  Henrietta 
to  take   the   book    to   my   mother.     In  doing 
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this  I  possibly  secured  to  myself  a  wider  and 
happier  field  for  conjecture  than  if  I  had  in- 
dulged the  blameable  curiosity  which  struggled 
to  get  the  better  of  me. 

How  much,  too,  did  Mary  Miles,  a  favourite 
protegee  of  my  mother's,  who  lived  at  the 
Lodge,  unconsciously  foster  in  one  hour  the 
growth  of  that  attachment  which  was  becom- 
ing already  too  much  a  part  of  myself  ! 

I  called  to  inquire  after  her  and  her  family  ; 
and  in  her  Yorkshire  dialect  she  entered  on 
the  praises  of  Maister  Hamilton,  "  who  had 
always  a  kind  heart  of  his  ain,  and  who  had 
given  her  childer  a  new  frock  each,  and  her- 
self a  gown  of  late." 

"  But  when,  Mary  ?"  How  did  it  happen 
that  you  did  not  tell  me  this  before  I  left 
home  ?' 

"Bekase,  Miss  Forrester,  'twas  a'ter  you 
went  away,  mebbee  as  lang  as  a  fortneet— the 

VOL.  II.  O 
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day  you'll  remember  when  Maister  Hamilton 
corned  down  for  some  bunches  of  your  heaths, 
and  that  my  husband  said  'twas  a  sham  and  a 
pity  to  cut  at  sic  a  rate." 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  remembering  a  bouquet 
of  heaths  that  Edward  had  given  me,  or  that 
the  day  before  he  presented  them,  he  had 
been  absent  from  us  an  entire  morning.  They 
were  to  wear  at  a  ball  given  in  honour  of  the 
birthday  of  a  Scotch  heiress,  and  I  had  in 
Edward's  presence  wished  for  some  of  my  own 
Erica  primatoides.  How  little  had  I  calculated 
on  the  source  of  happiness  this  slight  circum- 
stance was  to  prove  to  me  ! 

Here  could  be  no  mistake ; — here  was  volun- 
tary exertion  made  solely  and  secretly  to  grati- 
fy an  idle  wish  of  mine,  without  even  thanks  for 
his  reward  !  And  what  but  absolute  affection 
could  have  prompted  it.^  Gallantry,  I  said, 
mere  idle  gallantry,  ancient  and  modern,  loves 
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and  seeks  display  ;  applause  is  its  very  life ; 
but  'tis  love,  and  love  alone,  and  such  love, 
too,  as  Edward  Hamilton's,  that  thus  seems  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  its  object  without 
fee  or  reward.  Had  any  other  young  man, — 
Henry  Baldwin,  for  example, — done  this  for 
me,  all  London  would  have  known  it ;  but 
Edward,  satisfied  with  the  pleasure  of  obliging 
me,  sought  not  even  the  recompense  of  my 
thanks.  And  these  thoughts  had  scarcely 
passed  through  my  mind  when  the  subject  of 
them  stood  by  my  side. 

He  came  accompanied  by  his  friend  Leslie, 
of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much,  both  from  him 
and  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  that  I  felt  virtually 
acquainted  with  him,  though  personally  a 
stranger.  There  was  a  slight  degree  of  reserve 
in  his  manner,  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of 
acquaintance  in  its  early  stages ;  but  he  excited 
more  interest  perhaps  on  that  very  account. 
o  2 
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You  became  anxious  to  know  the  nature  of 
that  mind  which  the  owner  seemed  unwilling 
to  expose.  Yet  there  was  nothing  of  artifice 
about  him;  on  the  contrary,  every  word  he 
uttered  bore  the  strongest  impress  of  truth ; 
but  he  said  little,  and  that  little  on  subjects 
that  did  not  aid  the  developement  of  his  charac- 
ter. After  being  in  his  company,  I  might  have 
said,  "he  has  good  sentiments,  and  expresses 
himself  well,''  but  I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  added,  "  I  like  his  society."  One  reason 
might  be  my  overweening  solicitude  to  find 
favour  in  the  sight  of  Edward's  friend.  For 
the  only  time  in  my  life,  I  actually  endeavoured 
to  shine.  And  never,  as  I  think,  did  I  speak 
or  act  with  so  little  success.  When  I  spoke, 
Mr.  Leslie  listened  to  me  with  too  much  at- 
tention ;  and  before  he  attempted  a  reply,  he 
seemed  to  wait  to  be  fully  assured  that  I  had 
finished  speaking.     It  was  like  the  reading  of 
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a  child  who  waits  to  count  four  at  his  full  stop 
before  proceeding.  He  did  not  join  in — had 
no  notion  of  anticipating  a  remark — and,  worse 
than  all,  required  a  reason  for  every  thing.  I 
had,  at  that  period  of  my  life,  as  great  an 
objection  as  Falstaff  to  advancing  reasons ;  it 
too  often  happening  that  I  spoke  from  impulse, 
and  had  none  to  give.  Conversation,  indeed, 
of  such  a  kind  may  be  instructive  dialogue  ; 
but  it  will  never  form  that  harmonious  whole 
which  causes  it  to  rank  among  our  highest 
pleasures. 

I  felt  to  be  losing  ground  in  the  estimation  of 
Mr.  Leslie,  every  time  I  opened  my  lips;  and 
soon  fell  for  a  season  into  a  conciseness  of  speech 
that  emulated  his  own.  But  when  Edward 
left  us,  and  I  heard  from  his  friend  that  he  had 
come  purposely  from  Somersetshire  to  exhort 
his  instant  return  to  Jamaica,  in  consequence  of 
suspicious  accounts  which    had    arrived    from 
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his  superintendent  there,  I  forgot  of  whom  I 
had  been  thinking  so  much  —  forgot  my  soli- 
citude to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  Mr. 
Leslie's  mind  —  that  half  in  terror  I  exclaimed  : 
"  But  he  will  not  surely  go  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  my  pertinacious  compa- 
nion ;  "  it  would  be  madness  to  remain." 

I  stammered  out  some  incoherent  reasons  for 
my  inquiry,  and  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  separating  myself  from  Mr.  Leslie. 

I  sought  my  mother,  and  found  Edward 
with  her :  her  eyes  bore  traces  of  tears,  and  she 
said  as  I  entered  :  "  Constance,  Edward  must 
soon  leave  us." 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  so — but  when  ?"  And 
I  felt  as  if  my  destiny  hung  upon  that  when, 
— that  if  time  were  but  granted  us,  all  might 
yet  be  well. 

It  was  uncertain.  The  captain  of  a  frigate, 
a  friend  of  his,  waiting  for  sailing  orders,  had 
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made  an  offer  of  taking  him,  which  he  had  ac- 
cepted. Doubt,  uncertainty,  suspense,  under 
some  circumstances  so  intensely  painful,  were 
to  me  so  many  reprieves.  I  had  half  expected 
to  hear — "  To-morrow,"  or  "  This  very  hour.'' 
This  arrangement  was  therefore  like  a  respite 
from  the  grave.  A  temporary  feeling  of  joy 
crossed  my  heart, — ^but  it  was  that  sort  of  joy 
which  a  convict  may  be  supposed  to  feel,  who 
knows  that  his  hour  of  execution  though  de- 
layed must  come.  I  removed  from  where  my 
mother  and  Edward  were  sitting,  and,  tearless 
and  motionless,  stationed  myself  by  the  window. 
I  could  feel  my  lip  quiver,  and  my  knees  trem- 
ble under  me ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  long 
retained  any  internal  sense  of  what  was  passing 
round  me,  or  remembrance  of  what  had  op- 
pressed me.  I  could  find  that  my  sight  was 
failing  me.  Every  thing  looked  dim  before 
me,  and  I  believe  I  said,  "  I  cannot    see."     I 
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stretched  out  my  hand  in  an  endeavour  to 
keep  off  the  impending  evil  and  guide  myself 
across  the  room ;  but,  as  I  made  the  attempt, 
Edward  seized  it  and  said  '* Constance!" 

I  started,  as  if  struck  by  electricity;  but  the 
sensation  was  momentary,  and,  instead  of  rous- 
ing, effectually  deadened  the  remains  of  feeling 
within  me. 

I  neither  heard,  saw,  nor  felt  more,  till  I 
found  myself  in  my  own  room  surrounded  by 
my  mother  and  servants,  who  were  busy  with 
hartshorn,  and  aether,  and  cold  water,  and 
talking  of  the  oppressive  heat,  that  had  over- 
powered me. 

I  sighed  deeply  as  I  said  :  "I  am  better, 
and  will  get  up." 

But  this  was  not  permitted :  it  was  useless 
to  contend.  My  father  came,  said  I  looked 
like  a  ghost,  and  commanded  me  to  remain  in 
my  own  apartment. 
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I  submitted  ;  and  my  only  consolation  was  to 
hear  from  Helen  during  those  intervals  that  my 
mother  was  absent  from  me,  when  she  went  to 
the  door  to  answer  a  signal  of  inquiry,  that 
"  it  was  Mr.  Hamilton  again  to  inquire  how  I 
was,  and  that  he  really  looked  as  ill  as  myself." 
Once  I  heard  him  distinctly  say,  "  How  is 
Constance  now  ?" 

And  I  answered  :  "  Better,  better,  Edward." 
— But  oh  !  what  floods  of  tears  followed  that 
most  false  assertion  ! 

"  Thank  God  !"  I  heard  him  distinctly  mur- 
mur as  he  descended  the  stairs. 

It  was  with  difficulty  I  prevailed  upon  my 
mother  to  suffer  me  to  dispense  that  night  with 
the  attendance  of  Helen  ;  but,  at  length,  on 
the  assurance  that  it  would  better  enable  me  to 
sleep,  I  did  so,  and  was  left  alone. 

Sleep  !    Peace  was  too  far  from  my  thoughts 
for  sleep  that  night   to  visit  my  eyelids,  and 
o5 
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through  the  few  hours  of  twilight,  rather  than 
of  darkness,  I  only  watched  and  wept.  Every 
fibre  of  my  frame  seemed  stretched  to  utter 
wakefulness;  and  one  absorbing  idea,  which 
I  the  most  distinctly  remember,  took  pos- 
session of  me,  and  this  was  that  I  could  never 
sleep  again.  Once  in  the  night  I  heard  foot- 
steps approach  my  door  —  I  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  the  tread  —  and,  after  a  pause, 
that  short,  quick,  irregular  drawing  of  the 
breath  which  follows  any  suspension  of  it.  It 
was  Edward !  and  there  I  stood  only  three 
paces  from  him,  and  might  not  know  what 
brought  him  there,  or  reveal  that  I  slept  at 
least  as  little  as  himself.  How  slowly,  heavily, 
and  reluctantly  his  footsteps  seemed  to  fall,  till 
he  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  ! — then 
with  what  hurried  impetuosity  did  he  appear 
to  rush  along  the  passage  that  led  to  the  other 
side  of  the  house  ! 
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But,  even  with  the  aid  of  this  circumstance, 
1  could  not  bring  back  any  portion  of  hope  to 
my  heart,  though  I  strove  then  as  earnestly 
for,  as  I  had  often  before,  and  have  sometimes 
since,  struggled  against  it.  As  the  day  dawned, 
I  quitted  my  apartment  and  the  house,  to 
endeavour,  if  possible,  by  the  sight  of  exter- 
nal objects,  to  procure  relief  from  change  of 
thought. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 

Sunk  chill  on  my  brow ; 
It  felt  like  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feel  now. 

1  WENT  to  the  same  spots — repeated,  again 
and  again,  the  words  of  Edward,  which  had  im- 
parted to  me  only  a  few  weeks  before  such  life- 
inspiring  happiness.  I  tried  to  dwell  on  them 
alone,  and  to  forget  all  that  had  since  occurred. 
But  in  vain  !  the  heaviness  of  my  spirit  would 
not  thus  be  overcome.  The  associations  which 
might  have  come  unbidden  would  not  be  sum- 
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moned,  and  1  long  and  vainly  strove  to  sub- 
ject myself  to  their  influence.  Few,  very  few 
of  those  feelings  which  had  raised  me  beyond 
this  world,  by  binding  me  more  closely  to  it, 
would  come  at  my  bidding,  and  those  few 
but  as  broken  links  that  would  not  be  united. 

I  leaned  against  a  silver-barked  birch-tree, 
and,  as  I  pulled  away  some  of  its  ragged  frag- 
ments, I  first  compared  the  scene  before  me  as 
it  was,  with  what  it  had  been,  and  then  op- 
posed my  own  state  of  mind  at  the  different 
periods ;  and  the  melancholy  conclusion  which 
arose  was,  that  I  had  lost  more  than  even 
nature  had  gained.  The  branches  of  the  trees, 
swept  by  the  light  breeze  of  the  morning,  and 
waving  in  graceful  motion  near  me,  helped 
to  distress  me ;  and,  with  the  pettishness 
of  a  spoiled  child,  I  encouraged  the  dis- 
content which  was  stealing  over  me,  and 
which  I  ascribed  to  the  disappointment  Ihad 
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experienced  in  not  finding  the  relief  in  the  open 
air  which  I  had  sought. 

I  was  however  soon  roused  from  my  un- 
happy reverie  by  the  distant  sound  of  wheels, 
and  ran  instantly  to  the  road-side,  where, 
breathless  from  exertion,  and  filled  at  first  with 
undefined  apprehensions,  I  sank  to  the  earth  to 
recover  the  power  of  thinking  and  moving.  A 
carriage  was  coming  down  the  approach  :  I  felt 
certain  of  what  was  going  to  happen ;  and,  as 
I  started  up,  when  I  heard  Edward  Hamilton 
call  to  the  driver  to  stop,  surprise  was  not 
added  to  my  pain. 

As  he  quitted  the  carriage,  Mr.  Leslie  said, 
"  I  will  wait  here,  Hamilton." 

But  he  replied,  "  No ;  go  on.  I  will  join 
you  beyond  the  Lodges."" 

Mr.  Leslie  bowed  low  to  me  as  he  passed  ; 
but,  though  I  felt  my  face  suifused  with  blushes, 
I  do  not  think  that  at  the  moment  I  was  very 
regardful  of  him  or  his  opinion. 
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Edward  drew  my  arm  within  his,  and  we 
walked  together  some  little  distance  without 
speaking.  He  was  the  first  to  break  silence — 
to  say  he  had  wished  to  see  me,  but  had  not 
dared  to  hope  it  —  to  speak  that  farewell  which 
might  perhaps  be  our  last — to  utter  his  fervent 
wishes  for  my  happiness.  And  he  concluded : 
"  Constance,  I  may  at  least  ask  this :  Promise 
me  only  this,  —  that  you  will  not  quite  forget 
me — that  you  will  sometimes  think  of  me  as  a 
friend  and  brother — as  you  would  of  Charles,  if 
he  were  older."" 

"  Edward  !^' —  and  for  one  moment  I  feared 
my  lips  must  have  given  relief  to  my  swelling 
and  suffering  heart.  I  had  nearly  said  :  '*  Oh, 
never  leave  me  !  for  I  love  you,  Edward,  and 
have  long  loved  you  !" 

But  desperate  as  every  thing  then  appeared 
to  me,  undoubting  as  I  felt  at  the  moment 
with  regard  to  the  love  he  bore  me, — certain  too 
as  1  was  of  his  departure,  my  tongue  refused 
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to  give  utterance  to  the  foolish  dictates  of  my 
heart,  and  in  another  instant  I  felt  I  could 
sooner  die  than  suffer  such  a  disclosure  to  escape 
me.  I  even  tried  to  restrain  my  tears,  but 
they  would  come  ;  and  as  we  came  within  sight 
of  the  carriage,  they  flowed  faster  and  faster, 
while  my  heart  became  fainter  and  fainter  with 
the  apprehension  that  I  liad  lost  all  guardian- 
ship of  it. 

But  though  he  drew  me  towards  him,  and 
murmured  "  God  in  Heaven  bless  you,  Constance, 
for  ever,  and  for  ever  !'' — though  he  for  one  in- 
stant almost  convulsively  threw  me  from  him, 
then  again  in  agony  clasped  both  my  hands  in 
his ; — though  I  felt  his  tears  upon  my  cheek, 
as  he  pressed  his  lips  to  mine  —  no,  though  he 
seemed  all  wretched  as  myself, — no  word,  no 
sound  broke  from  me  ! 

Speechless  and  motionless,  as  if  I  had  been 
dead,  I  watched  him  as  he  tore  himself  from 
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me  —  saw  tear  after  tear  start  from  his  eyes, 
and  the  inward  struggle,  which  the  endeavour 
to  repress  them  cost  him, — still  not  one  accent 
of  self-abandonment  betrayed  me  ! 

But  when  I  heard  his  order  to  "  drive  on  !" 
when  I  saw  his  carriage  bearing  him  rapidly 
from  me,  one  wild  involuntary  scream  gave 
temporary  relief  to  my  almost  bursting  brain. 
It  terrified  me  at  the  time  I  uttered  it ;  and  as 
I  write,  the  memory  of  it  appals  me.  Had  it 
proceeded  from  another,  I  should  have  said  it 
is  the  cry  of  death  or  of  despair,  and  have  in- 
stantly flown  to  give  relief.  But  calmer,  though 
not  less  miserable  moments  followed ;  and  then, 
in  all  the  bitterness  of  self-reproach,  I  exclaim- 
ed :  "  Fool  that  I  have  been  !"  and  with  per- 
severing inconsistency  I  by  turns  lamented  my 
having  betrayed  any  emotion  whatever,  or  not 
having  told  him  all. 

Yes,  in  the  anguish  of  that  hour,  I  scrupled 
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not  to  repine  at  not  having  done  that  which,  if 
I  had,  would  have  so  lowered  me  in  my  own 
estimation,  that  not  even  his  love  would  have 
ever  reconciled  me  again  to  myself.  It  was,  in 
truth,  a  fearful  agony  of  spirit  which  then  came 
over  me,  and  I  called  it  the  greatest  and  the 
worst  of  griefs. 

"  O  that  he  had  but  stayed  one  hour 
more  !"  I  repeated  again  and  again  ;  and  I  ad- 
vanced a  few  paces  in  the  direction  his  carriage 
had  taken,  as  if  to  lessen  the  distance  between 
us ;  and  I  leaned  against  the  stone  pillar  that 
separated  the  entrance  gates,  indulging  useless 
wishes  and  shedding  fruitless  tears,  till  roused 
to  the  impropriety  of  this  public  indulgence  of 
my  feelings  by  the  sight  of  the  cherry-cheeked 
children  of  Mary  Miles  peeping  through  the 
casemented  window  of  their  small  but  tasteful 
habitation.  Astonishment,  deep-seated  astonish- 
ment, that  Miss  Forrester,  who  was  doubtless 
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considered  by  them  above  the  reach  of  sorrow, 
could  have  any  thing  to  grieve  at,  was  the  pre- 
vailing expression  of  their  chubby  countenances; 
blended  nevertheless  with  a  strong  mixture  of 
pity,  —  and  to  a  heart  profoundly  affected  from 
whatever  cause,  there  are  perhaps  few  things 
more  touching  than  the  pity  of  a  child. 

It  was  still  so  early,  that  I  regained  the 
house  without  meeting  any  one.  I  saw  no 
living  thing  but  a  dog  that  had  been  Edward's, 
and  which  came  crouching  towards  me  as  if  to 
offer  that  allegiance  to  me  which  had  belonged 
to  his  departed  master. 

"  Poor,  poor  Bran  !"' 

And  for  some  time  I  remained  stroking  him 
and  pitying  both  him  and  myself,  and  at  length 
suffered  him  to  follow  me  to  my  room.  Bran 
gave  a  piteous  whine,  and  slept.  I  secured  my 
door ;  and  when  Helen  came  to  inquire  after 
me,    I  complained   of   headache,    and    said  I 
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felt  disposed  to  sleep ;  almost  immediately  I 
heard  my  mother's  gentle  step  approach  the 
door,  and  her  well-known  tap  to  be  admitted. 
But  I  did  not  answer,  and  my  silence  suc- 
ceeded. She  went  away,  but  I  could  not 
practise  even  this  slight  deception  towards  my 
mother  without  pain.  It  was  the  first  and 
last  I  ever  attempted.  And  even  while  I  made 
use  of  it,  such  was  the  absurd  disagreement  of 
my  sensations,  so  entire  the  confusion  of  my 
mind,  that  one  hour  I  was  ready  to  fall  on 
my  knees  before  her  and  implore  her  candour 
and  confidence,  and  the  next  felt  as  if  my 
existence  depended  upon  entire  concealment. 

From  the  cautious  manner  in  which  she 
spoke  of  Edward's  departure,  and  explained 
the  necessity  of  it  in  consequence  of  an  express 
having  arrived  the  night  before  from  his  friend, 
who  had  offered  to  take  him  to  the  West  In- 
dies, I  began  to  fear  some  suspicion  had  crept 
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into  her  mind  of  the  affection  I  had  cherished  ; 
and  this  only  made  me  the  more  carefully 
guard  every  symptom  that  could  betray  it.  I 
never  caressed  Bran  in  her  presence ;  and  when 
Edward's  miniature  arrived,  I  held  it  in  my 
hand,  and  without  permitting  myself  to  look 
at  it,  said,  "  It  is  very  like  him." 

In  this  kind  of  stupefaction,  day  after  day 
passed  on,  with  nothing  save  the  changes 
in  my  own  thoughts  to  confirm  me  in  hope,  or 
deprive  me  of  it.  But  these  changes  were 
so  many  and  so  varied,  that,  ere  a  fortnight 
had  elapsed,  the  sickness  of  my  soul  communi- 
cated itself  to  my  frame,  and  I  became  danger- 
ously ill.  Sometimes  I  believed  I  should  never 
see  him  more,  and  that  I  could  and  would  tear 
his  image  from  my  heart ;  then,  measuring  his 
affection  by  my  own,  I  deemed  it  impossible  he 
could  ever  abandon  me,  ^nd  resolved  that  my 
love  should  only  cease  with  my  life. 
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Abandon  me  ! — Would  it,  then,  have  been 
abandonment  ?  No,  not  to  others, — not  to  the 
world,  for  no  vows  had  passed  between  us ;  but 
to  me,  to  my  heart,  the  apprehension  was  as  fui*- 
ly  fraught  with  woe,  as  though  words  of  the  most 
binding  import  had  been  uttered,  and  Heaven 
appealed  to,  to  attest  their  truth.  It  was  the 
utter  hopelessness  which  at  times  took  posses- 
sion of  me  that  gradually  reduced  me  from 
health  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Still,  I  utter- 
ed no  complaint ;  and  for  days  before  I  was  at- 
tacked with  any  alarming  symptoms  of  indis- 
position, I  had  a  dreadful  presentiment  that 
mind  or  body,  or  both,  must  give  way. 

It  was  "  such  a  kind  of  gain-giving  as 
would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman."  I  was  a 
woman,  and  a  young  and  foolish  one,  and  I 
obeyed  it.  I  went  into  my  study  and  made 
all  the  little  arrangements  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  before  leaving  home.     I  collected 
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together  all  Edward  Hamilton's  drawings,  and 
all  the  presents  he  had  made  me,  even  when 
a  child,  and  put  the  broken  ring  on  my  finger, 
and  the  heart  of  gold  around  my  neck,  and  the 
dead  and  withered  heaths  in  my  bosom  ;  but 
I  afterwards  removed  them,  and  sealed  them 
up  in  packets,  with  all  of  his  other  gifts  that 
would  admit  of  being  so  disposed  of,  and  wrote 
on  all — '*  In  case  of  my  death,  to  be  buried 
with  me." 

I  afterwards  attempted  to  address  a  few 
lines  to  himself:  I  wished  him  to  know  why 
and  for  whom  I  died ;  but  this  I  had  not  power 
to  perform. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Illness,  heavier  than  I  had  anticipated,  fell 
upon  me.  I  had  only  intervals  of  conscious- 
ness, and  in  those  my  mother  watching  over 
me  with  tender  and  anxious  solitude,  was  the 
sole  object  I  saw  or  noticed.  There  was  an 
expression  of  deep  grief  in  her  eye,  which  said 
she  had  feared  and  did  still  fear  the  worst, 
and  at  times  a  placid  resignation  which  I  have 
never  seen  so  strongly  depicted  in  any  other 
human  countenance,  and  which  appeals  more 
powerfully  to  our  sympathies  than  even  the 
trace  of  suffering  or  the  voice  of  complaint. 
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As  my  malady  abated,  a  sufficient  degree  of 
energy  returned  to  my  mind  to  make  me  feel 
the  selfishness  of  my  sorrow.  Yet,  when  Helen 
recounted  to  me  the  alarm  I  had  created,  and 
the  danger  I  had  been  in,  I  wickedly  repined 
that  I  had  not  died ;  I  clasped  my  hands  in 
misery,  and  exclaimed  —  *'  What  is  life  to 
me  ?"'  And  I  thought  of  Edward  and  his  last 
pale  looks ;  I  imagined  him  as  ill  and  miser- 
able as  myself,  or  worse.  I  deemed  that  I  had 
been  mistaken  with  regard  to  his  love  for  me ; 
and  I  could  not  now  reason  on  the  subject, 
as  I  had  before  done — ^but  pressed  my  throb- 
bing temples,  which  seemed  as  if  they  would 
burst. 

At  such  moments  my  watchful  mother  would 
come  to  me,  hold  my  head  against  her  bo- 
som, and  chafe  my  forehead  with  prescribed 
remedies.  Her  dear  attentions  sometimes 
brought    tears  to  my  relief,  and  with  them  a 
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better  mind  ;  —  and  when  I  wept,  in  those 
sweet  tones  of  devoted  aiFection,  which  mothers 
only  know  how  to  employ,  she  would  say  — 
"  Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you,  my 
dear  child  ?" 

At  first  I  only  wept  the  more;  but  once, 
when  she  said  it,  a  sudden  feeling  of  heroism 
came  over  me,  and  I  faintly  answered  — 
"  Yes  !" 

She  paused  —  but  I  could  say  no  more, 
and  she  guessed  every  thing  her  affection  sug- 
gested, till  I  grew  ashamed  of  the  suspense 
which  I  was  occasioning  her.  I  raised  myself  in 
my  bed,  and  threw  my  arms  around  her,  and 
when  I  had  moderated  my  feelings  sufficiently 
to  speak,  I  said  —  "  Dearest  mother  !  —  tell 
me  only  this  —  did  Edward  Hamilton  tell  you 
that  he  loved  me  ?" 

This  was  the  first   time  I  had  ever  called 
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her  by  the  sacred  name  of  mother  when  ad- 
dressing her.  It  seemed  as  if  Nature  herself 
had  prompted  the  use  of  that  term,  which 
could  most  strongly  express  the  bond  of  re- 
lationship between  us. 

"  My  beloved  child,  why  do  you  ask  ?"  But 
she  hesitated  as  she  said  this ;  for  doubtless, 
in  her  own  mind,  she  was  convinced  that  there 
could  but  be  one  motive  for  the  inquiry. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  make  a  reply  —  I  only 
clung  more  closely  to  her — my  life  hung  upon 
her  words.  She  did  answer  me,  and  with  the 
candour  that  was  natural  to  her. 

I  had  not  been  mistaken  :  Edward  did  love 
me,  and  had  made  a  full  avowal  of  his  love  to 
my  mother. 

'*  Why  did  he  not  then  confess  it  to  me  ? 
Dear,  dear  mother,  tell  me  all !" 

"  Partly,  my  child,  because  he  felt  certain  of 
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your  father's  rejection  of  him  as  a  son-in-law — 
and  partly  because  he  believed  you  attached  to 
Henry  Baldwin." 

"  To  the  last  ? — did  he  believe  this  to  the 
very  last !'' 

"  No  ; —  in  London  he  became  not  only  per- 
suaded that  you  felt  no  attachment  towards 
him,  but  believed  that  Henry's  regard  for  you 
had  abated." 

"  And  if  he  had  continued  in  England,  what 
were  his  intentions  with  regard  to  me  ?" 

"  Must  I  tell  you  ?  —  Oh  !  my  dear  child,  I 
had  hoped  your  heart  was  free — you  have  de- 
ceived your  mother,  Constance !" 

"  No,  no,  no, —  not  willingly  —  forgive  me, 
dearest  mother,  and  tell  me  all  !" 

"  I  have  been  weak,  my  child,  and,  I  fear, 
consulted  Edward's  happiness  at  the  risk  of 
your's.  I  made  him  leave  us  for  his  own  sake ; 
but  you  know  how  very  soon  he  rejoined  us. 
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I  ought.  Con,  rather  to  have  informed  your  fa- 
ther and  had  him  dismissed  from  his  home — for 
our^'s  was  his  only  real  home, — than  have  suf- 
fered him  again  to  associate  with  you." 

"  But  he  meant,  did  you  not  say,  —  have  I 
not  understood  that  he  meant  I  should  know 
his  love?" 

"  Such,  my  child,  were  his  intentions  ;  and  I 
had  difficulty,  when  in  London,  in  dissuading 
him  from  his  purpose — but,  Constance,  can  you, 
for  one  moment,  believe  your  father's  consent 
could  be  obtained  ?"" 

*'  Perhaps,  —  yes — yes — surely — if  he  knew 
what  you  now  do,  dear  Mamma  !" 

*'  Never,  Con,  never,  while  Edward's  pros- 
pects are  what  they  are  —  or  he  has  hope  of  a 
more  brilliant  connexion  for  you.  This  I  told 
Edward  ;  and  it  was  in  the  inquiries  which  he 
made  in  consequence  respecting  his  property, 
and  the  capital  he  could  raise  from  the  sale  of 
p3 
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it,  that  the  discoveries  were  made,  which  have 
taken  him  now  from  England." 

"  But  you  are  sure  he  loves  me  ?"" 

"  He  did,  Constance,  —  but,  my  dear  child, 
if  you  love  your  mother,  believe  her,  and  put 
not  your  faith  in  assurances  which  he  may  for- 
get having  uttered  —  such  words  fall  from  the 
lips  of  men  as  leaves  from  summer  trees — their 
love  is  not  as  our's.*' 

"  Oh !  Mamma,  let  me  but  hope  !*" — and  I 
clasped  her  hands  in  entreaty,  as  if  she  could 
make  it  reasonable  to  do  so. 

"  'Twere  safer  not.  —  But  be  calm,  my  girl, 
and  let  us  talk  on  this  subject  at  some  other 
time." 

My  mother  remained  long  by  my  side : — 
she  loved  Edward,  and  had  not  spoken  of  him 
with  composure.  Yet,  I  believe  the  degree  of 
tranquillity  with  which  she  did  speak  at  that 
time  astonished    me.     I  could  not  have  sup- 
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posed  that  the  passions  and  affections  of  others 
could  be  discussed  so  calmly,  or  that  words 
which  fell  upon  my  heart  like  night-dews  upon 
the  earth,  could  flow  so  quietly  from  that  of 
another.  She  had  scarcely  told  me  any  thing  I 
had  not  admitted  as  truth,  or  divined  as  such 
before ;  but  v/hat  had  been  only  speculative, 
was  now  certain,  and  I  took  her  hand  and 
smiled  in  gratitude  and  happiness  upon  her.  I 
kissed  her  again  and  again,  and  called  her  the 
best  and  dearest  of  mothers ;  and  as  I  did  so, 
she  wept  over  me  such  tears  of  real  sorrow, 
that  it  became  my  turn  to  soothe  and  to  con- 
sole, and  I  promised,  as  I  loved  her,  to  be  well 
and  happy  on  the  morrow. 

I  kept  my  word:  that  night  my  slumbers 
were  unbroken;  and  when  Helen  came  to  my 
bed-side  in  the  morning,  I  concluded  I  was  as 
much  improved  in  appearance  as  in  reality,  for 
the  affectionate  girl  exclaimed  with  tears  in  her 
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eyes, — "  Oh,  Miss  Forrester,  how  much  better 
you  look  !  —  I  thought  yesterday  you  would 
have  died !" 

I  took  Helen's  hand  and  desired  her  to  carry 
the  good  news  to  my  mother  ;  and  when  she  had 
left  me  I  exclaimed — "  I  die  ? — I  who  have  just 
begun  to  live — I  who  sleep  so  sweetly  and  only 
wake  to  joy  ! — how  could  they  ever  think  of 
death  !" 

But  I  remembered  that  I  had  wished  for  death; 
and  in  real  contrition  I  poured  out  a  repentant 
prayer  to  my  Creator  for  pardon  for  the  past, 
and  earnest  supplications  for  strength  to  bear 
every  future  trial  with  patience  and  resignation. 
And  I  added  in  the  words  of  Job  :  "  Shall  I 
receive  good  at  the  hands  of  God,  and  shall 
I  not  also  receive  evil  ?"  When  I  had  done 
this,  I  really  believed  I  had  made  atonement 
for  my  transgression,  and  partly  mistook  my 
restoration  to  earthly  hope  for  a  firmer  reliance 
on  the  will  of  God  ! 
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It  has  been  said,  that  a  course  of  sinning  and 
of  prayer  cannot  continue  together,  and  that 
one  will  infallibly  displace  the  other.  But, 
alas !  with  me  they  were  inseparably  inter- 
woven ;  for,  from  that  hour,  I  never  raised  a 
thought  to  Heaven  to  ask  a  blessing  on  myself 
that  I  did  not  also  pray  for  Edward  Hamilton. 
I  loved  to  think  that  we  were  only  seemingly 
parted,  and  that  by  the  sacred  aid  of  religion 
I  could  frame  "  a  union  in  partition." 

Let  none  too  severely  condemn  me  —  the 
worst,  the  most  fatal  of  our  errors,  are  those 
which  are  so  secretly  blended  with  what  is  ex- 
cellent and  fair,  that  we  suspect  not  their  exist- 
ence, till,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud,  they  have 
consumed  their  covering,  and  are  known  in 
their  power  by  the  devastation  they  have 
caused. 

Still,  let  me  not  be  mistaken  with  regard  to 
my   condemnation    of    the    love   I   cherished. 
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Even  now,  I  can  only  regard  it  as  sinful  in  de- 
gree :  for  he  was — yes,  he  was — all  that  could 
claim  and  deserve  the  best  and  warmest  affec- 
tions of  the  human  heart ;  and  I  was  only 
guilty  in  suffering  it  to  become  the  primary 
motive  of  my  actions — to  be  as  it  were  the  sun 
of  my  existence,  round  which  all  duties,  all 
affections,  played  as  inferior  satellites,  and  from 
which  they  drew  both  light  and  life. 
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